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ON MATERIALISM AND IDEALISM 


INTRODUCTION 


DAM WEISHAUPT FIRST OUTLINED HIS PHILOSOPHICAL 
A| system in 1783, when he was still the head of the Illuminati’. It 
) was contained in the first of the order’s higher mysteries degrees, 


=| the Docetist or Magus’. That essay is an ambitious attempt to 
bridge the divide between the philosophical systems of materialism and ideal- 
ism. Sensual information provided the stepping stone. The process of compar- 
ing individual experiences with oneself allowed the thinker not only to gain 
a higher degree of certainty about what he knew, but it also allowed him to 
make rational speculations on things outside the sphere of sensory experience. 
This included concepts which had traditionally been the domain of organized 
religion: the immortality of the soul and the existence of a divine creator. It 
was a philosophical path to mystery constructed to prevent rational thinkers 
from becoming atheists and paved the way to spirituality without succumb- 
ing to what he considered the superstitious follies of his time. Martin Mulsow 
has called Adam Weishaupt a “sensualist idealist” whose attempt at building 
a bridge between empiricism and idealism, left him hanging between both 
worlds’. The essay does in fact have a densely compacted character. Weishaupt 
would spend the rest of his life expanding, elaborating, and revising his sys- 
tem. On Materialism and Idealism represents his continued effort towards 


that direction. 


1. Martin Mulsow, “Steige also wenn du kannst, höher und höher zu uns herauf: Adam 
Weishaupt als Philosoph’, in: Die Weimarer Klassik und ihre Geheimbiinde, Walter 
Miiller-Seidel and Wolfgang Riedel, eds., (Würzburg. 2003) p. 55. 


2. Josef Wages, Reinhard Markner & Jeva Singh-Anand. The Secret School of Wisdom: The 
Authentic Rituals and Doctrines of the Illuminati (Hersham, Surrey, 2015), pp. 337-53. 


3. Mulsow, op. cit., p. 62. 
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CA ‘Sensualist-Idealist” 


The reactions of those few Illuminati who had the privilege of reading the 
degree were mixed. While the two Gottingen professors of philosophy, Johann 
Georg Heinrich Feder and Christoph Meiners, considered Weishaupt to be 
“a bright mind and a thorough philosopher*”, Carl Leonhard Reinhold, who 
would later become one of the most avid supporters and propagators of Kant, 
found that his overall tone was too dogmatic for a society of freethinkers and 
that he had moved too near to the doctrine of spiritualism’ at the expense of 
empiricism‘. Weishaupt's patron and protector Duke Ernest II of Saxe-Gotha, 
was uncertain whether his philosophy was aimed at materialism or idealism. 
In other words, were the higher mysteries of the Illuminati supposed to be 
rational or mystical in nature? 


The ideas at the centre of Weishaupt’s system were already well-known. His 
contemporary Johann August Eberhard commented that it appeared to have 
arisen from a blend of Leibnizian philosophy and Lockean scepticism. 


[Weishaupt] agrees with Leibnitz that all matter is a sensory image of vari- 
ous aggregated parts and thus acknowledges that dimension, composition, 
and combination are only the ideas of thinking beings for certain types, as 
they appear to them by virtue of their receptivities’. 


For instance, an apple consists of parts that can be seen with the naked eye 
and parts that cannot. We are not able to see every individual cell, molecule, 
atom, and subatomic particle that forms the apple because our sensory organs 


á. lbid. p. 32. 

5. Spiritualism: the philosophical concept that there is a non-material reality which cannot be 
perceived through the senses. 

6. Sce Mulsow, op. cit., p. 65. 

7. Johann August Eberhard, Versuch einer Geschichte der Fortschritte der Philosophie in 
Deutschland vom Ende des vorigen Jabrhunderts bis auf gegenwartige Zeit, vol. (Halle, 
1794), p. 515. 
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are not equipped to perceive them as such. In other words, that which we 
perceive with our senses are not the things as they truly are, but composites of 
their various elements merged into something our senses perceive as a whole. 


An even more concrete example of this principle is Georges Seurat’s poin- 
tillism. Instead of mixing his paints on a palette, the French painter only ap- 
plied dots of paint in the primary colours to canvas. The figures, landscapes, 
and even colour variations are actually created by the viewer, who “mixes” 
them with his own eyes. 


Thus all matter is an accident, or the effect that can be perceived with the 
physical senses, ofan underlying cause that cannot be perceived; the substance. 
Matter is then the result of sensory perception. A cluster of atoms, molecules, 
and cells becomes an apple because we perceive it as such, just as a collection 
of red, blue, and yellow dots of paint become a leisurely landscape, because 

‚we perceive them as such. Since perception depends on a number of circum- 
stances and since matter is the result of perception, matter itself is not the 
essence of the universe, but rather its underlying imperceptible cause, called 


non-material beings. 


What made this brand of idealism unique in Eberhard's view was that 
Weishaupt asserted that although these underlying causes were unknown, 
they were never the less real. In other words, appearances were something 
more than ideas or the effects thereof*. While the physical world is not as we 
perceive — and to this extent an illusion - its underlying causes possess an ac- 
tual existence. This underlying cause through which we experience the world 
is called receptivity, and how we experience the world through our receptivity 
depends on a number of factors, such as our position in relation to other ob- 
jects as well as the number and quality of our physical senses. A person afflict- 
ed by xanthopsia, a yellowing of the optic nerve in the eye, will see everything 
with a yellow tint. A person with only two or three senses perceives the world 
entirely different from those with five properly functioning senses. Weishaupt 


8. Eberhard, op.cit., p. 516. 
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argued that these modes of perception are not in any way false, erroneous, or 
deceptive, simply because they varied from the majority. In fact, he considered 
these anomalies and irregular modes to be truthful, and even beneficial for the 
pursuit of higher knowledge. A man suffering from xanthopsia sees truthfully, 
because his receptivity compels him to see it as such. He would therefore see 
falsely, if he saw the world with a red overcast, because his eyes are structured 
to see everything in yellow. Though not normal according to most of human- 
ity, his perception are still true. It is a relative truth and curiously, so is that of 


the majority of the population. 


In Weishaupts view, matter is illusory to the extent that it is defined by 
sensory perception, and sensory perception is both variable and temporary. As 
Lessing put it, “That which sets boundaries is called matter?." 


Absolute truth is a truth that shows the thing as it is, in and of itself. 
Weishaupt argued that it is a dual truth: the objective absolute quality of the 
being, and the forces outside it. In contrast, relative truth 


changes with its basis, with the organisation and receptivity of the pow- 
ers of representation. It is as diverse as this sensitivity of the entities. It 
does not lead us to the content of things, although it is that content that 
brings it about. It only determines how an object appears, how it must 
appear under these conditions with this receptivity of the subject. For us 
it is equivalent to actuality, to reality. It is the foundation of all our arts 
and sciences and it is also precisely for this reason that they are all relative: 
they must consequently disappear along with their basis, with a different 
organisation, insofar as this basis is changed. 


The information we receive through our senses also determines the whole 
spectrum of our higher ideas: from science, art and philosophy to our forms of 


9. Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, “Daß der Mensch mehr als fünf Sinne haben kann” That man can 
have more than five senses, in: Gottbold Ephraim Lessings Sámtliche Schriften, vol. 16, Franz 
Muncker (ed.), (Leipzig, 1902), p. 523. 
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government and legislation. It is here that Weishaupt ventured out of the realm 
of pure idealism and into that of Locke's empiricism and relativism. Eberhard 
conceded that to the extent that innate ideas are understood to be true, indi- 
vidual ideas that have always been present in the soul, did not exist. Yet he ob- 
jected that Weishaupt reached too far when he claimed that all ideas are orig- 
inally the result of sensory perception. Sensory concepts are merely the causa 
sine qua non,™ giving rise to other ideas, such as necessity, unity, and sub- 
stance, which are not subject to sensory experience, at all!!, Yet Weishaupt's 
argument is clearly not a materialistic one. He found all forms of sensory per- 
ception valuable, even anomalous and irregular perceptual modes. 


“Every emergence of and familiarisation with such a new natural or artifi- 
cial mode of seeing is the most important contribution to our logic and an in- 
valuable correction of our current higher knowledge.” he wrote. “The natural 
world reveals itself to us through every freak of nature.” 


On one hand, this led Weishaupt to speculations of an uncommonly com- 
passionate nature. Philosophers like Hermann Samuel Reimarus, suggested 
that the most humane treatment for handicapped and deformed children, 
“who would live only for their own torment and the revulsion of others”, was 
to euthanize them in their earliest infancy instead of raising them". 


Weishaupt, on the other hand, proposed that with proper care and nur- 
turing, these children could open pathways to new psychological insights, 
thus adding to the total sum of human knowledge. Instead of classifying them 
by their various ailments, he regarded their anomalous and irregular percep- 
tual modes as the essential means for broadening the spectrum of human 


10. Latin. A necessary cause or condition. 

11. Eberhard, op. cit., p. 517. 

12. Hermann Samuel Reimarus, Die vornehmsten Wahrheiten der natürlichen Religion, 
in zehn Abbandlungen auf eine begreifliche Art erklaret und gerettet. The Noblest Truths 
of Natural Religion, Explained and Salvaged Comprebensibly in Ten Essays 3" Ed 
(Hamburg, 1766), pp. 682. 
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experience, means without which it would not be possible to acquire high- 
er-order knowledge and greater certainty of accepted philosophical principles. 
This higher-order knowledge, called ontological truth, is obtained by compar- 
ing information received through the various relative truths. The greater the 
variety of relative truths confirming an experience, the higher the degree of 
ontological certainty. Therefore a higher degree of ontological truth brings 
us closer to absolute truth, the truth that reveals the intrinsic nature of things. 
Absolute truth is of course unattainable by finite beings, but it is possible to 
attain higher degrees of ontological truth. 


Weishaupt speculated that just as the majority of human beings consid- 
cred the perceptions of those whose receptivity was organized differently to 
be flawed, beings with more highly developed receptivities might consider the 
common mode of perception just as equally defective. This opened philosoph- 
ical perspectives that would not let Weishaupt entirely avoid Reinhold’s charge 


of esotericism, or even mysticism. 
"Talingenesis 


As Lessing had done before him, Weishaupt reasoned that the variations 
in number and quality of the senses, among human beings and between the 
species, allowed the conclusion that there are parts of reality that cannot be 
perceived with the five senses. 


“If we only had four senses and we lacked the sense of sight, we would have 
just as little an idea of truth, as if we had a sixth sense. And we cannot doubt 
the possibility of six senses, or even more, than we can doubt the possibility 
of a fifth in that state,” Lessing explained in his philosophical fragment “That 


man can have more than five senses’?.” 


Weishaupt was less formulaic in his application of the philosophical law 
of progression — that things progress from their most primitive state to more 


13. Lessing, op. cit., p. 524. 
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advanced ones - than Lessing, who argued that the soul must first experience 
every sense singularly and then in all sets of two, three, and four possibilities, 
through a series of incarnations before it may acquire all five'*. 


Both of these systems are strongly influenced by the work of Genevan nat- 
uralist Charles Bonnet, whose Philosophical Palingenesis, Or Thoughts on the 
Past and Future State of Living Beings" is, among other things, an attempt 
to reconcile Leibniz’ ideas concerning the soul's existence prior to and after 
death with the Christian doctrine of the resurrection. Leibniz proposed that 
the soul does not migrate to another body but that it retains an organic body 
even in death, which disperses and renews itself, and is capable of experiencing 
tremendous change over time. In other words, the soul does not transmigrate 
after death, but undergoes a transformation instead’*. Bonnet concluded that 
man and all other life forms are immortal. Not only the human mind, but also 
the body pass to the ever higher stages, albeit not in the present body, but a 
finer one, the seed of which already exists within him. Bonnet admitted that 
for the human being to attain perfection, its transformation process through 
the cycle of death and rebirth would have to be repeated many times over: 
"This present life is the first link of a chain which loses itself in eternity." 
From Bonnet'5 perspective, the human being entered realms of increasingly 
subtle matter in his ascendancy towards perfection, Lessing returned to the 
idea of metempsychosis, the actual journey of the soul from one physical body 
to the next through a series of reincarnations. 


14. Ibid. p. 522. 
15. La palingénésie philosophique: ou Idées sur létat passé et sur létat futur des êtres 


vivans: (Geneva, 1769). Translators note: The citations in this text arc actually taken from 
the German translation: Johann Caspar Lavatcr, trans. Philosophische Palingenesie: Oder 
Gedanken über den vergangenen und künftigen Zustand lebender Wesen. vol. 1:2. 
(Zurich, 1770). 


16. Bonnct, op. cit., p. 352. 
17. Ibid., p.359. 
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Why should not every individual man have existed more than once in the 
world? ... Why should I not come back as often as I am capable of acquiring 
fresh knowledge, fresh expertise? Do | take away so much from the first, 


that there is nothing to repay the trouble of coming back'*? 


As in Bonnet’s view, this journey of the souls was not a wheel of necessity 
from which the soul should seek to escape. Rather it was a means by which the 
divine creator educated and refined the soul. Wouter J. Hanegraff likens this 
concept of reincarnation to the “universe as a learning environment or ‘school’, 
in which every incarnation is the equivalent of a ‘class’ in which certain tasks 
have to be mastered’’.” Weishaupt acknowledged that his own system includ- 
ed elements reminiscent of metempsychosis, but maintained that his system did 
not support the concept, but rather provided the opportunity to imbue it with 
ı more philosophical meaning than it had held before. The soul, he reasoned, 
is not a material thing; it does not exist in time and space, concepts that are, 
essential to our receptivity in the physical world. Therefore it does not assume 
another material form or travel to a different world. In fact, it does not “go” 
anywhere at all. It only changes its receptivity. Our current sensory mode: 
disappear when we shed our physical bodies at death. However since our ex 
istence encompasses more than our physical bodies, we therefore acquire : 
different means of perceiving the world after death. “We” continue, but what 
exactly it is that we become after death is nothing we can hope to understand 
in our present state. The world continues, but since we now experience it in 

an entirely different manner and with an entirely different set of senses (if they 
can even be called this), the world-form we experience after death is nothing 
that can be described in any human language. We may as well have entered an 
entirely different world. Bonnet used the term palingenesis, the embryonic de- 
velopment of an organism in biology, to describe this process. In short, rather 
than being reborn into a form similar to its present or a previous one, the soul 


18. John Florio and Thomas Kingsmill Abbott (trans.), Literary and Philosophical Essays: 
French, German, and Italian, vol. 32:5]. (New York, 1910), p. 216. 


19. Wouter J. Hancgraff, New Age Religion and Western Culture: Esotericism in the 
Mirror of Secular Thought (Albany, N. Y., 1998), p. 478. 
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experiences a metamorphosis. It is “reborn” not in the generally understood 
sense of reincarnation, but as something entirely new. 


The crucial difference between Weishaupt and Bonnet is that Bonnet ac- 
cepted the concept of subtle matter, a substance that forms a bridge of sorts 
between physical existence and pure spirit. This idea is almost as old as phi- 
losophy itself. Medieval philosophers like St. Thomas Aquinas and John 
Damascene theorized that angels were composed of subtle matter, and René 
Descartes suggested it was responsible for phenomena such as gravity. 


Weishaupt rejected this concept. He argued that instead of clarifying the 
relationship between the body and the soul, it actually confused it even further. 


Here at last, Abbé Augustin Barruel’s claim, that Weishaupt’s philosophy 
was based on the ideas of Baruch Spinoza and that atheism was his ultimate 
goal, are proved false. Rather than teaching atheism, Weishaupt's aim was to 
distil Christianity down to its philosophical principles, providing a means for 
sceptics to arrive at the same conclusions as those who could be satisfied by the 
dogma revealed and interpreted by the clergy. This is not the aim of atheism, 
but rather the method of Protestantism. Although Weishaupt never formally 
broke with Roman Catholicism, he made no effort to hide his sympathies for 
Protestant doctrines. Had Barruel accused Weishaupt of undermining Catholic 
dogma with Protestant ideas, he would not have missed the mark. In fact, it 
was not his involvement with the Illuminati but Weishaupt's repeated insis- 
tence on adding Pierre Bayle's Dictionnaire historique et critique, the work of 
a Protestant thinker, to the university library which led to his departure from 
Ingolstadt in 1785. Spinozas philosophy was of no help at all in his endeav- 
our. In fact, Weishaupt considered the underlying idea of Spinozas pantheism, 
that the entire universe was literally an extension of God, to be another type of 
materialism, which not only denied the doctrine of creation, but furthermore 
resulted in simply turning the universe into a diluted and bloated mass of the 
deity. By contrast, Weishaupt proposed that all parts of the universe influence 
one another directly or indirectly, and depending on their distance from cach 
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other. In other words, everything is connected through a network of mutual 


interaction, but this is not the same thing as saying that all is one. 
The Mechanics of Ethics 


Weishaupt and Bonnet shared common ground in the area of ethics. Here 
Bonnet, whose Palingénésie philosophique is a work of Christian apologetics, 
may have a more dogmatic feel, and Weishaupt’s approach is more organic, 
since his is an idealist argument directed at materialists. Yet in the balance, 
both thinkers arrive at the same conclusion: that the state of the soul after 
death is a natural consequence of our own actions in this life. 


According to Bonnet, man is a composite being, consisting of a non-ma- 
terial soul and a physical body. Revealed religion expressly declares that he 
will be received according to his deeds while in the flesh, for good or ill. The 
doctrine of the Resurrection assumes man’s continued existence after death, 
and this requires a connection between his present and future state. This con- 
nection, however, is not arbitrary, but natural. Man is after all a part of the 
universe, and as such relates to the whole. Any being’s present state is deter- 
mined naturally by its prior state. Otherwise, the next state would not have a 
cause for its existence. This means that the rewards and punishments of the 
afterlife are not arbitrary, but the natural result of the connection between a 
persons past and future state. Metaphysically speaking, the argument leads 
to the conclusion that God neither punishes nor rewards, but has instead set 


up a universal order in which virtue becomes the source of good, and vice the 
source of evil. 


Weishaupt does not in essence disagree with any of this. Yet instead of us- 
ing Scripture as the basis for his theory, he relies on sensory observation and 
reason: the idealist acquires knowledge of God by acknowledging that his ob- 
servations must be based on an underlying cause, which in turn has another 
cause, and so on. Following this chain of causes, he arrives at the first or pri- 
mal cause. Realizing the remarkable insight required to arrange an immense- 
ly complex yet harmonious universe arranged in such a manner, that no part 
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hinders the other, but actually further one another, he understands that this 
cannot be the work of a finite power. He therefore deduces the existence of a 
being that has created and governs the universe, and he calls this being God. 
Like Bonnet, he asserts that man’s current constitution compels him to seek 
pleasure and avoid displeasure and since this constitution is temporary, and 
since man is an eternal being, only those pleasures that can outlast the present 
state are true. Thus virtue becomes its own reward. : 


A Rationalist (Mysticism? 


When first published, On Materialism and Idealism was praised for 
the exquisite manner in which it revealed the flaws of materialism. Schack 
Hermann Ewald, anonymously reviewing the book in the Gothaische gelebrte 
Zeitungen, regarded the book as the work of a perceptive and insightful think- 
er who presented his own doctrine lucidly, demonstrating attentiveness and 
circumspection in anticipating and refuting potential objections. In short, as 
Feder and Meiners had done before, he considered him to be a bright mind 
and a thorough philosopher. The intellects of the time were indeed ready for a 
rationalist argument favouring the existence of the afterlife, of God, and even 
a system of natural morality. 


However, he struggled with his ideas about the relationship between mat- 
ter and perception: that all matter is merely an appearance and that what we 
call matter is only a thought of the spirits. It was argued the differently orga- 
nized beings may perceive the outward form of matter dissimilarly, but that 
this difference does not negate the nature of matter. Further, our current re- 
ceptivity does not allow us to conclude that upon reaching the highest stage of 
spiritual perception, that matter is dissolved into nothingness, or rather a sim- 
ple being, as opposed to the composite being, which we perceive in our pres- 
ent state. At any rate, his system did not appear to resolve or change anything, 
since one appearance influencing another appearance essentially amounted to 
the same thing as one underlying substance influencing yet another underly- 
ing substance. 
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Weishaupt admitted that his findings would have little to no effect on most 
sciences and other kinds of knowledge, and that they were unlikely to impact 
the everyday conduct and affairs of men. Yet he hoped that they might be 
beneficial to other equally important fields: logic, metaphysics, and ethics, as 
they allowed thinkers to resolve disputes about the certainty of knowledge, 
the reliability of the senses, and the relativity of ideas. 


Eberhard found that Weishaupt took the relativity of perceptions and the 
diversity of organizations to speculative excesses, perhaps because his con- 
clusions came too close to mysticism. Eberhard took issue with the idea that 
differently organized beings or people with altered receptivities might have 
entirely different sciences and philosophical systems; that mathematics only 
has any degree of certainty within our current receptivity — since it assumes 
expanse and dimensions as true — that each organization has its own truth and 
that altered receptivities could make the impossible possible. The scientific 
knowledge of differently organized beings may vary from ours to some degree, 
Eberhard argued, but as the embodiment of truth, the sciences themselves al- 
ways remain the same and the impossible is always impossible. He especially 
took issue with Weishaupt’s speculations about the state of the human mind 
after death, that man was then no longer capable of memory and thought, 
since in Eberhard view, thought was not dependent on a being organiza- 
tion. He concluded, "For this reason I am inclined to believe that he does not 
hold this assertion in the strictest sense, or that this perceptive philosopher 


later realized it was less than rigorous and discarded it." 


On one hand, Eberhard demonstrates a clear desire to agree with 
Weishaupt in key points, but he also expresses an almost visceral resistance 
when it comes to applying his principles to things that cannot be experienced 
in time and space. Perhaps the boundaries between experience and mysti- 
cism were not clearly defined for the Popularphilosophen, which included 
both Eberhard and Weishaupt. After all, the last person to be condemned for 
witchcraft in Germany had died only five years prior to the first publication 
of On Materialism and Idealism. Was it too soon to announce that with the 
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proper perspective, the impossible could become possible, and that mystery 


could be attained by rational thought? 


History has benefitted those of us who are living in the 21" century a 
great deal. In his essay "Hazards of Prophecy,” author and futurist Arthur C. 
Clarke, who predicted satellite-assisted global communications networks as 
early as 1945, demonstrated that ground breaking technological advances, 
such as sending an object to the Moon or harnessing the power of the atom 
had indeed occurred, despite the insistence of leading scientific authorities in 
his time, that these things were impossible. His conclusion, that “the only way 
of discovering the limits of the possible is to venture a little way past them into 
the impossible,” has come to be known as Clarke’s Second Law. As absurd as 
they may have seemed in the thirteenth century, Roger Bacons speculations 
on “wondrous artificial instruments” such as self-propelled ships, carriages, 
and even “instruments for flying” are part of everyday life today. Civilization 
would in fact collapse without self-propelled ships, cars, and aeroplanes. ‘The 
impossible has indeed become possible. 


However, the idea of a soul which continues to exist after death, but whose 
perceptual mode does not compare to anything we can imagine, does not cas- 
ily reconcile with traditional Western thought. How can the "I" remain “I”, 
when it has neither senses nor memory and thought? When it quite likely 
has an entirely different set of logical rules and scientific disciplines, if those 
are even possible with its new receptivity and composition? 'Ihere is nothing 
in our present state by which we can define ourselves as such in our future 
state. That which defines us, our sensory perception, memory, and thoughts 
cease to exist. An apparent logical fallacy, is paradoxical and counter intui- 
tive philosophically, since this kind of insight is typically the result of spiritual 
practices — often initiatory experiences ~ that occur in the context of the var- 
ious esoteric traditions Weishaupt held with contempt. He himself admitted 
that his conclusions may offend a person's entire inner feeling, but argued that 
this inner resistance was merely the result of their present mode of thinking 
being too attached to this present mode of existence. It merely proved that 
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he had not been rigorous enough in his thinking, that he had not pursued his 


thoughts to their final conclusion. 


Eastern systems of thought, such as Buddhism and Hinduism, seem to be 
less at odds with Weishaupt's ideas about the “palingenetic soul”. For example, 
the Heart Sutra, an important liturgical text in Mahayana Buddhism, shares 
common ground with Weishaupt's philosophy. 


No eye, ear, nose, tongue, body or mind; no form, sound, smell, touch, 
mind-object or eve realm, until we come to no realm of consciousness; no 
ignorance and also no ending of ignorance, until we come to no old age 
and death. ... There is no wisdom and no attainment whatsoever. Because 
there is nothing to be attained, the Bodhisattva has no obstruction on his 
mind ... and thus he passes far beyond confused imagination and reaches 


Ultimate Nirvana. 


There are of course two crucial differences between this passage and 
Weishaupt's system. The souls state described here can only be attained by 
becoming a Bodhisattva, an enlightened being. To become enlightened, a 
set of religious exercises, the Prajna Paramita, must be performed diligent- 
ly. In Weishaupt' system, the soul enters this state naturally upon the body's 
death. The degree of bliss it is capable of experiencing, however, depends on © 
how well we have prepared ourselves for finding joy in things that do not de- 
pend on sensory experience, which is the central theme of his later work, The 
‘Apology of Misery and Misfortune. Further, the sutra suggests that with 
sufficient preparation, "Ultimate Nirvana" can be attained during this life- 
time. Weishaupt, on the other hand, proposed that a comparable state cannot | 
exist in this lifetime, nor in the next; therefore many such deaths may need to 
occur. Nor can Weishaupt's understanding of death and rebirth be compared 
to the concept of reincarnation in Buddhism, which allows for the possibility 
of the soul entering a physical body. 


Yet what is noteworthy in this passage the idea of a soul whose receptivity 
and composition differs from our present state to such a degree that we lack 
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any reference point whatsoever — in fact, we can only express it in terms of 
what it is not (e.g. no ear, no form, no wisdom, no attainment) — is found in 
an essential liturgy of a major world religion.This is not an observation which 
would have come easily to Weishaupt's contemporaries. It was not until 1818, 
when Arthur Schopenhauer published his central work, The World as Will 
and Representation, chat Western thinkers took a serious interest in Buddhism 
as a system of thought capable of influencing European culture in any mean- 
ingful way. Here, the efforts of Schopenhauer and many others who explored 
and brought to light a belief system and philosophy which until then was not- 
ed mainly for a few exotic historical anecdotes, such as the self-immolation of 
the Indian emissary Zarmanochegas in 13 AD, have serendipitously created 
inroads to Weishaupt's curious blend of idealism and empiricism. Close to two 
centuries after Weishaupt's death in 1830, the course of history has provided 
us with a perspective sufficient in cultural breadth to allow us a better under- 


standing of ideas that were perhaps too speculative and paradoxical when they 
were first put to paper. 


Today, Adam Weishaupt is chiefly remembered as the founder of the 
Illuminati, largely an academic think tank in the guise of a secret society which 
has especially over the last decade grown into a larger than life myth, a form- 
less spectre invoked by conspiracy pedlars all over the world. Thanks to the 
work of - mostly German - researchers and scholars who have been analysing 
the massive amount of extant archival information and making their findings 
available to both the academic community and the general public, the sen- 
sationalized and largely incorrect narrative created by conspiratorial writers 
such as Barruel, Robison, and Webster has been restored, to one founded on 
documented fact. 


Scholars of the Enlightenment and specifically the Aufklärung in Germany 
remember him as a fervent, but unsuccessful critic of Kant. Yet very little at- 
tention has been paid to his efforts at bridging the gap between the tangible 
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and intangible. This translation of On (Materialism and Idealism is an at- 
tempt to rectify that omission. 


Jeva Singh-Anand 
September 4, 2015. 
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PREFACE 


T IS THANKS TO ITS MOST FAVOURABLE RECEPTION BY THE 
public that this little tract is reappearing in this revised form. As 
far as possible I have taken this opportunity to shed more light 
on whatever had previously not been expressed clearly enough 
and, in particular, to address those objections to my system voiced by several 
esteemed reviewers, which in my opinion needed to be answered. Generally 
speaking however I am convinced that, dealing as it does with a subject that is 
so far removed from the current intellectual fashion for [5] sensibility,” some 
obscurity will always remain, even for profound thinkers. Perhaps in the future 
my attention shall be drawn, either through my own deeper contemplation or 
through fresh objections, to other passages that merit further elucidation. In 
the meantime let these words suffice to commend me and my book to the same 
public favour already enjoyed by the first edition. 


Ratisbon, March 30" 1787. 


Adam Weishaupt. [6] 
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TM| O THE BEST OF MY KNOWLEDGE NO ONE HAS EVER DOUBTED 

xe) that we are thinking beings and that we have ideas and men- 
r X ay tal representations. However, whether this being that has these 
RA ideas and representations is a power completely separate from 
our visible body or whether this thinking has its basis in the structure and 
mechanism of the body itself has been the subject of controversy since ancient 
times. In quite early historical periods it was already understood that, in the 
whole of nature, there was not a single power of representation that could be 
effective without an animal body; that each of these [7] powers of represen- 
tation orients itself most exactly to its own body and develops with it; that 
this body facilitates or impairs the operations of the mind; that the so-called 
humours‘ vividly expressed the body's powers; finally, that all operations of 
the mind ceased utterly at the end of brutish life. They also noticed that cer- 
tain parts of the body were well-suited to receiving and preserving impressions 
of external objects. Further, they could not understand how Nature, being 
material, was able to leave an impression on an immaterial subject, and what 
changes could possibly occur and develop in a being that had no parts at all. 
Indeed, this mode of representation made it just as difficult to understand how 
the image of the [8] immense night sky could be compressed and leave its mark 
within the small space of an eye. Countless other problems remained, and 
their solutions were less than satisfactory. People may have been anguished by 
these justified doubts, but they consoled themselves with an idea that explains 
nothing: that we simply do not know enough about all the properties of mat- 
ter. From that time onwards they regarded the body itself as the source of all 
changes in the mind, and dismissed without further reflection the idea of a 
power of thinking entirely separate from the body. 


ARE 
^ 
^ 


This is the system of gross materialism. Only modest intellectual powers 
were required to conceive of such a system, so great is the extent to which it 
makes everything dependent on the outermost shell, and so obviously does it 
make it seem that it is only initial immediate impressions, without any [9] in- 
volvement of the reason, which determine this judgement. And yet we see that 
adherents of this system are uncommonly pleased with it, feel very much at 
home in it, and flatter themselves with and show off about their possession of 
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what they see as a quite exceptional degree of wisdom. Among the ancients this 
philosophy was spread chiefly by the so-called Epicurean school. Among the 
moderns, Ja Mettrie? and the author of Système de la Nature‘ have revived it 
with much pretence at eloquence, and have found a great many followers and 
adherents among shallow and lazy thinkers devoted to notions of sensibility. 


It will be obvious that, given this mode of representation, there can be no 
faith in the continued existence of the Self, and no true adherent of this system 
disputes that. But this [10] conclusion, upsetting and unpleasant as it is, has 
caused another much more rational part of the human race to make a careful 
distinction between the thinking principle and our visible bodies, searching 
for the former in matter (or in a composite) which is finer and indestructi- 
ble. The ancient cosmogonies contributed the most to this way of thinking. 
According to the teachings of these systems, human minds are either imme- 
diate emanations of the deity or are parts of the world-mind which have been 
joined to coarse bodies. From then on a distinction was made between spirit, 
mind and body: only the first emanates from God, or the world-soul, whence 
it will return one day. Consequently, it alone is of divine origin and immortal, 
and is incorporeal only in contrast to gross [11] matter. Since even God. was 
thought of as incorporeal only to the extent that He was made of the subtlest* 
matter, the nature of these emanating parts could not be different from that of 
their original source. This was almost a general doctrine among the ancients, 
and not just in the pagan world: even the Church Fathers imagined the nature 
of God, the angels and human souls to be corporeal. To all of antiquity, to- 
gether with all of its religions and schools of philosophers, the current refined 
concept of pure immateriality was strange and unknown right up to the age 
of Descartes and Leibniz. Depending on the various schools and systems, the 
mind was either the subtlest most ethereal fire, a breath, an entelechy or even 
a number, a harmonic. The image of a breath, [12] which is even used in the 
Scriptures (see Genesis 1:2 and 2:7), appears to be one of the oldest and most 
important, because it has been preserved to this day in most ancient and mod- 
ern languages. ITveüpa? is derived from mvéo;' spiritus from spirare; and ani- 

ma* and animus from &vsyoc, ventus, wind, with only very minor modifica- 
tion. These words and derivations very clearly reveal the ideas that the ancient 
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world associated with them, and what they were thinking of when they used 
words like spirit and soul. 


When I look more closely at this second system concerning the nature of 
our minds I have to admit that it is easier to reconcile it with the continued 
existence of our Self, and that at a time when the concepts of spirit and matter 
were still so poorly defined and [13] developed, this system would have served 
a most important purpose, namely saving people from the errors of gross ma- 
terialism and reinforcing in them that faith in the future that is so beneficial to 
them. Yet I cannot deny that any hope in immortality that this system awak- 
ens and provides is not firmly rooted so much in the imperishability of this 
subtle substance as in the very arbitrary and false premise that all soul-emana- 
tions come from an imperishable deity; that, given this unfounded premise, 
all these hopes would have been shattered if religion as well as rationality had 
not provided better proofs; that accordingly this system in no way weakens the 
basis of materialism; that it is therefore completely materialistic; and that it is 
subject to precisely the same [14] objections as gross materialism. Since both 
types of matter are composites, I cannot see how we can in any way deny with 
respect to the gross composite something that we would not hesitate to affirm 
with regard to the subtle one: either every composite thinks or none does. The 
grosser form of materialism can use exactly the same arguments to prove the 
power of thought that the subtler materialism does, just as the same counter- 
arguments simultaneously disprove both systems. Indeed, it does seem to me 
that whoever affirms the power of thought in subtle matter would not be able 
to dispute its presence in gross matter. But enough of this! The composite or 
matter can think, and this is where both systems are in agreement. And how 
exactly would we prove that thought is a characteristic only of subtle matter? 
Is this premise not arbitrary, invented only to (15) come to the aid of the idea of 
immortality of the soul? And what else do we have to do to prove the immor- 
tality of the soul? We need to assert the indestructibility of subtle matter, and 
where is the incontrovertible proof of that to be found? 


Some modern thinkers who found pure immateriality incomprehensible 
have been no less troubled by these difficulties. However, they believed they 
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had found a middle ground or escape route, provided that the premise of an 
extension" or a type of matter without any composition could be accepted. — 
I want to examine this view first and then, to the best of my ability, disprove 
both the above-mentioned systems of gross and subtle materialism. Everything 
hinges here on the following question: (an there be matter or extension that is 
not a composite and which has no parts? 


I shall begin by asking how thinking human beings could ever formulate 
such a strange [16] idea. — I presume they must have been led to it by their re- 
vulsion against the implications of materialism and their inability to conceive 
of pure immateriality. — They sought to explain and make more comprehensi- 
ble how the body functions in the mind or how the material world is depicted 
there. In short, they sought to preserve the good parts of both systems and 
remove their difficulties. — I shall now ask whether this approach has led to 
this goal being achieved. Do we now have any clearer an understanding of how 
the material world expresses and imprints itself in a substance or extension 
which has no parts? Have we not just multiplied the difficulties? Can we re- 
ally conceive of a substance or extension without parts? Are we not being led | 
astray here by the mathematical concepts of ‘extension’ and ‘space’ that create 
so much confusion in metaphysics [17] as soon as they are used to explain real 
and not idealised objects? Is this idea not an obvious borrowing from math- | 
ematics? Who among us has ever seen or perceived a substance or extension 
that is not composed of parts? And if we have not perceived them then how 
do we arrive at this very distinctive concept whose reality no one has ever ex- 
perienced in the whole of nature? Why do we apply these terms extension and 
substance, which are derived solely from divisible objects, to objects that are 
supposed to have no parts at all? Are we not changing the sense and meaning 
of words, carelessly departing from all linguistic convention, and getting con- 
cepts confused? Why not simply admit that we do not understand the nature 
of our mind? All we know is that it is not [18] material. Do not all our distor- 
tions of these terms essentially say as much? — But no, at this point human 
pride, which yearns to know and to judge all things, interposes, It very much 
wants to determine the nature of such entities, regarding which we know 
nothing more than what they are not, and so just for the sake of something to 
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say it seeks refuge in something that is quite impossible, which is in fact the 
opposite of what is confirmed in the whole of nature. It asserts what cannot 
be the case, namely the reality of substance and extension without parts, and 
believes that it can now see more clearly than before. 


"The defenders of this view will ask why an entity without extension should 
beany more comprehensible than an extension without parts? Is our thinking 
in the former case not just as limited as in the latter? To which I reply that at 
least [19] an entity of that kind has no contradictions. As I will demonstrate 

| later, such entities must exist because composite entities exist. Their existence 
is undeniable: only the mode of their existence and their effect are unknown 
and incomprehensible to us. But the idea of real substance or extension with- 
out parts is a contradiction in terms. According to this view, a property of the 
mind is being affirmed which is denied only in a purely immaterialist system. 
A true immaterialist does not claim in any way that the mind is either simple 
or composite, he says merely that it is not substance, that it is immaterial. “But 
what is it then?! — nothing of the whole that we see or represent to ourselves, 
so does that mean it is nothing at all?’ — This conclusion would be too severe. 
There can and must be a thousand other modes of existence that are entire- 
ly [20] unknown, since at any time we see and represent to ourselves no more 
than our senses allow and yet God's and Natures sphere of action infinitely 
exceeds the scope of our senses. For the present, the fact that the mind is not 
made of matter can suffice for us. ‘This conviction alone is the basis for all our 
prospects of immortality and permanence which are so necessary for our vir- 
tue. — In essence, this whole debate seems to be nothing more than an argu- 
ment about semantics. Both parties agree that the mind is not made of any 
substance of a kind that we can see and cognise: it is just that one side claims to 
know what that substance is, while the other contents itself with acknowledg- 
ing its ignorance rather than concocting dreams and hypotheses. 


' Hence one of the following points of view must be true: the human mind 
must be either material or immaterial. It now hinges on the [21] question: (an 
matter (or better, the composite) actually think? Both the materialistic systems 
we have mentioned above — the ‘gross’ as well as the ‘subtle’ — claim and 
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affirm this. To answer this question I shall go to the root of the issue, by which 
all that follows stands or falls. — Does matter actually exist? This is what I 
need to examine. Zs it something real? Or does this word ‘matter’ merely express 
the mode and sensible image through which we represent to ourselves the powers 
concealed beneath it, through which we cognise its existence? ‘For what exactly is 
this matter? Is it something more than a composite entity, more than an aggre- 


gate of many parts, more than a thought of the spiritual powers that gather these 
parts together? 


I need, I think, to provide convincing evidence that every [22] substance is 
composed of numerous tiny particles. Upon this rests the foundation of our 
debate. We must undermine the false notions of matter that people generally 
entertain: they still distinguish between form and substance; they think of 
these two inseparable things as separate; they view all matter as something that 
only receives a certain form when it is shaped by the Creator or through art; at 
the same time, they envision a chaos, a primordial separate substance of which 
all bodies are merely dissociated pieces and modifications. Such premises are 
the foundation of many ancient and modern fantasies. — What then is this 


matter of which we speak? 


I think that everyone arrived at the concept of matter through the senses: 
they separated and withdrew it [23] from this sensible world. But since every- 
thing of which we are aware in this world is a composite, so all matter must be 
also: it must be a sensible physical whole comprised of parts. These parts are 
the real, true and ultimate components of substance: it is these that we gather 
together into a single sensible image which we call matter. Thus he who says 
that substance can think must either say that it is this sensible image, our mode 
of representation, which thinks, or else that the parts of which matter is composed 
are thinking. — But even if these parts can think then I cannot see what the 
materialist would gain by it. Indeed, these parts cannot be infinitely divisible. 
Every substance must therefore consist of parts which themselves contain no 
further parts, which are consequently immaterial, and which are the only parts 
that can think. The [24] materialist cannot understand how a single immaterial 
entity can think, so how can he believe he is seeing things more clearly when 
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he claims something for several such entities which he could not grasp of any 
single one? — It is not matter therefore that thinks, but its parts. 


I anticipate some new objections. My opponent has three other avenues by 
which he might refute my arguments: he must either claim that all matter is 
infinitely divisible; he must assume that the whole foundation of thought lies 
not so much in the parts as it does in the composite; finally he must deny that 
the ultimate basis of all activity is located in the immaterial parts of matter, 
and that these are the only active powers of nature. — Should I succeed in 
thoroughly disproving each of these objections (25] then the unfounded nature 
of materialism seems to be proven. 


1) There is no infinitely divisible matter. If matter was infinitely divisible 
then the smallest part of the world would consist of as many parts as the 
largest, indeed as many as the universe itself; alternatively (something that is 
equally impossible) there would be a lesser and a greater infinity. This would 
result in a whole without parts or, alternatively, in a situation where I must ul- 
timately arrive at parts that cannot be divided any further. As a result there are 
things like shape and composition that cannot exist on their own, but which 
are mere predicates and properties without a subject whose predicates and 
properties they should be. All bodies must ultimately consist of nothing, for 
I never come up against any fundamental part of which they are composed: I 
simply keep dividing ad infinitum in order to wear out my listeners so that they 
do not bother to wait around for the dénouement. In short, there is a whole [26] 
without parts; à predicate without a subject, an accident" without a substance. 
— Who could subscribe to such strange conclusions? Matter is therefore not 
infinitely divisible: be it gross or subtle, each type of matter consists of parts 
that are not further composed; it is an aggregate of these minute particles; it 
is the sensible image by which they appear and become apprehensible as such 
to me; except for these active parts it is nothing more than an idea, a thought 


of the creative spirits. 
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However, could not this matter be composed of atoms or particles of such 
a nature that, although they themselves are composites, they cannot be further 
divided by finite powers? 


My reply is this: what do we gain once we have reached this point? In this 
case, in which we are discussing the thinking power of substance, the question 
is not whether these atoms cannot be divided by any power [27] but whether 
they contain any parts. As this is not being denied, we have come just as far 
as we had done with every composite. Even on the basis of just this presup- 
position there are consequently elements of which all bodies and every sub- 
stance consists, some of which however cannot be divided further in any way 
by any finite power. And in what way is such an atom’s ability to think any 
more comprehensible than that of any other substance? If the world can leave 
its imprint in five or six so closely connected elements, then why can this not 
happen much more readily with gross matter? Why then do we need these 
indestructible atoms? Are not the effects of such an atom just as much the ef- 
fects of its parts? Why do we not look for the basis of all thinking in the source 
itself, i.e. in the parts of which every [28] atomis composed? The atomistic 
system itself therefore leads to the opposite point of view. — Are these atoms 
perhaps not further composed? — In that case they are immaterial, they are 
whatever I want them to be, and we are simply quibbling. All matter, be it 
subtle or gross, divisible or indivisible, must ultimately consist of parts that 
contain no further parts. 


If the materialist is forced by the above arguments (as I believe he is) to ad- 
mit that all matter and every composite is made up of parts that are not further 
composed, then he is left with no other option but to search for the basis of 
thinking in the composite itself and to see this thinking, which according to 
his doctrine cannot be found in any of the individual parts, as a result of their 
union. This claim seems to be the most likely: we can cite frequent examples 
from the (29) visible world that make it clear that, through union, parts ac- 
quire properties that they did not previously have. The materialist can turn my 
weapon against me: he can say that if shape and extension can be created from 
parts among which none taken individually have shape or extension then why 
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should it not be equally possible for a thinking being to arise from the union 
of parts among which there is not a single one which thinks? This is certainly 
a very serious objection, but it can be refuted on wholly idealistic grounds 
although only a very few of my readers will have sufficient patience to strain 
their understanding as much as is here required. Therefore: 


2) No composite is capable of thinking; or, put another way, the basis of think- 
ing 30] does not lie in the union of individual parts that do not think. 


I would now like to prove this statement using Professor Garve? own 
words from his excellent commentary on Fergusons Moral Philosophy’ be- 
cause, in my view, they exhaust and yet briefly summarise everything that one 
should say in response. 


“What that is new is created by this act of composition? Let us imagine that 
there were previously ten elements in the world in ten different places which 
now coexist in one place so close together that my eyes can no longer tell where 
their boundaries lie. They remain in this close proximity as a result of powers | 
do not know and which I will call cohesion. — Up to now therefore nothing 
has been changed other than the location of each element. — But the influ- 
ence that the location has on the substantiality [31] it continues to have here, 
because location determines on which objects the substantiality acts first, and 
which objects act upon the substantiality. Each of the ten elements has there- 
fore been somewhat transformed by the other nine (i.e. it has received other 
objects upon which it acts and which act upon it in return, and its sphere of 
action is altered) and each object has contributed something to the remodel- 
ling of another. — However, because the remodelling has only occurred in 
each individual element there is still no property available which, as it were, 
would stand out from the crowd, which would be common to all, and which 
would not specifically exist in any of these elements (and this is precisely the 
situation we are debating, which the materialist advances and seeks to prove). 
Consequently nothing new has arisen: all that has happened is that something 
has been changed in each one of the things that were previously there. |32| 
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‘Where therefore will I find me among the elements that put me together? 
Am I to be found among the individual parts, or in the composition of those 
parts, or in the mere location of the parts without regard to their effect? (No 
fourth case is possible here). I cannot be in the individual parts, because they 
do not think. Nor am I in anything that has arisen from their composition, 
because those are only the properties of these individual parts — properties 
that are also numerous and separated from one anotber, as are the parts to which 
they belong. Nor am I to be found in the mere location of the parts without 
regard to their effect, for if I think of this in abstract terms I find that their 


location is simply an idea which the faculty of understanding that is observing 
them makes for itself. 


‘What existed before this act of composition were several individual 
things, each with its own powers and properties. Whatever now exists in (33] 
the composition is precisely these several things but each with different actions, 
because each thing has other patterns (objects) against which it acts, each time 
in a different state, because it receives different influences. — Where then is 
the point of the union? Where is that thing that is common to the whole com- 


posite which has now come into being? Where is the new thing that has been 
created from the many? 


‘If therefore, in the whole of eternity, from two things that come together 
no third thing ever arises, and those two things therefore remain two sepa- 
rate things, I am either not a real thing at all (but only a property, which has 
no separate existence, and is distributed across the many) or I am one of the 
individual things that have come together. None of the others is me. I may 
perhaps have powers I would not be able to express unless other things come 
to me towards which I (34) express those powers. I can be capable of a situation 
in which I must first be motivated by the action of others.’ 


These are the words of Garve. I must confess that this passage, in as far as 
I can understand the matter, is so very convincing and bears to such a great 
extent the semblance of the highest truth that I cannot imagine even the 
staunchest friend of materialism being able to refute it were it not for some 
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scattered examples drawn from analogy behind which he might hide so as to 
indirectly strengthen this basic argument. He might also say what I have al- 
ready partially stated above: just as entities with composition and extension 
arise from entities in which nothing is composed or extended, so a thinking 
being can be formed from the mere union of non-thinking entities. [35] 


So here is the only possible reply to this argument, and I challenge any- 
one to find one that is more satisfactory. Composition or extension, like any 
other sensible property, is not a true inner purpose of the individual entities 
whose union brings about the composition or extension. Any composition, 
extension or union is simply the idea of a thinking being — the mode in which 
these natural powers appear to it by virtue of its receptivity. We recognise and 
notice these properties in things among which not a single one, considered 
individually, has acquired these properties, because we cannot distinguish so 
precisely several of these individual things since we essentially represent them 
to ourselves indistinctly because we consequently compress them into a single 
sensible image. We call this image of ours — this way of representing things 
to ourselves — matter, bodies, [36] composition, extension, colour, fire, water 
and so on. But thinking is not a mere representing to oneself, it is not just 
something that is alleged to be within the representing subject itself, it is that 
property that is not solely real in the idea of another. The composite (or, bet- 
ter expressed, several individual things) can initiate the process and contain 
the basis so that the sensible image of composition, extension and shape, i.e. 
the representation of these properties, may arise in a thinking being, but this 
composite can never ensure that the very power that has this representation is 
produced, and that the composite parts themselves know that they are awak- 
ening this representation in themselves and in others. An 7’ should arise, but 
how can the many, none of which when considered individually is that ‘J’and 
can be distinguished from the others, become this 7’? (37) I am not many. No 
thought, no word excludes all multiplicity by virtue of its own nature as much 


as does the word — T? 


For does every one of the many which are supposed to compose me think 
of the whole object, or only of a part of it? If the latter, in which of these parts 
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of which I am composed does the whole appear, for I certainly have the rep- 
resentation of it? If however every part thinks of the whole object then each 
part does so either in the same way or ina different one. — If every part thinks 
of it differently then whence arises the common idea that I have? Where is the 
point of the union, the subject to this predicate, if not in any of the individual 
parts? The property that should arise must have a subject whose property it 
is. — If however all the parts do thoroughly agree in their representation then 
each part must think of the whole in [38] the same way. We have therefore 
found what we were seeking: thinking is not a property of substance but of in- 
dividual immaterial entities, and any repetition by the other parts is distasteful 
and pointless. Indeed, such repetitions cannot occur, because it is impossible 
for such varied powers to have entirely the same concept in different parts of 
the same object. In no case is it the composite that thinks, but only its parts. 


But how will I prove that matter, extension and composition are a thought, 
a mode of representation, of the creative spirits? — The following may serve as 
a foretaste until I deal with this matter in more detail below. 


No one can deny that everything we call matter, and which we represent 
to ourselves under this name, is comprised of an incredible number of smaller 
parts. If [39] therefore I want to recognise a substantiality as it is per se and 
pro sé? then I have to simultaneously recognise all these parts clearly and in- 
dividually. I now ask: would I, in this way, still become aware of the object 
in question? Put another way, who thinks of the whole of a thing when he is 
only thinking of its individual parts? By virtue of my receptivity it is however 
impossible for me to represent all the parts to myself individually. I therefore 
group together several of these parts and think of them as a whole. This as- 
sembling of parts, as also every representation of a whole, is an action of the 
faculties of understanding, representation and cognition — it is an idea. Or 
do we want to deny that every representation of a whole is an idea, or that 
there is a whole without the power of representation? What use is an army 
without a representational entity that concentrates its parts into a single image 
and [40] so through a single expression signifies what it gathers together? A 

representation of a whole is in no way real but is merely a form of cognition 
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of individual cases. Since all matter and composition are similarly a whole, 
and since every idea of the whole is nothing more than an idea, so matter and 
extension cannot be anything more than that. At risk of boring the reader, let 
us take the example of colours. Is anything in the whole of nature really, per se, 
coloured? Are these colours something real, existing pro se? Or do they only 
express the idea that arises in us, as sensitive beings, by virtue of the effect of 
certain objects? 


If therefore the materialists try to prove that something can arise from 
things that those things themselves are not by citing the example of fire ignit- 
ing under a lens at the point where the Sun's rays unite, this [41] does not prove 
what it sets out to prove. If we wish to explain the fire’s generation physically 
then we can say that it is created by many compressed light particles in rapid 
motion. But nothing that did not already exist in these particles themselves 
has arisen as a result, because the fire is a modification, namely a more pow- 
erful and more rapidly moving mass of light in a more confined space. But if 
powers, none of which is capable of thinking when considered individually, 
are to be compressed together then how can a thought, something that does 
not exist in any of these parts, arise from this union? — If, as is necessary 
for inquiries of this kind, I examine fire more closely in the metaphysical sense 
then I find that fire as such is only an idea, an effect of several hidden powers, 
which appears to us sentient beings under the sensible image of fire which, if 
we creatures were not [42] organised the way we are, would be nothing oth- 
er than a mere change of location, a changed situation and a changed effect 
of these powers. But thinking — self-awareness, distinguishing oneself from 
other objects and from every object outside oneself — is immeasurably more 
than that. In this case thinking is not just a representation of another power of 
representation: it is that power that enables us to achieve these representations; it 
is that power that differentiates itself from all the entities in the whole of nature; 
it is something that represents itself to itself and is not merely represented; it is 
not something that is added to us from without, but something that is within 
ourselves. The thought of ‘I’ excludes all subjective multiplicity. It tolerates no 
participants and differentiates itself from everything that is not itself, and nothing 
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which is outside it is itself, 143) is the T. The many must be external to each other 
or else they cease to be the many. 


This, 1 believe, is the only possible answer and solution to this rather 
weighty objection. I wish my will and understanding had at their disposal the 
words they need to make my thoughts comprehensible to my readers with that 
power of conviction with which I myself conceive them: they would then un- 
derstand me better and find my writings more convincing. — But now I has- 
ten to answer the third objection stated above. I stated: 


3) The basis of all activity lies in the elements and powers of which all matter 
and every physical composition consists. Here is the proof. 


It is undeniable that there are things in nature which cannot [44] exist pro se, 
that are real only in and through other things which, as it were, are the pred- 
icates to their subjects, things by and in which they exist. Human thought is 
of this kind: any form and shape requires a subject whose form or shape it is. 
There must accordingly be things that are this subject in and through which 
these predicates become real. No composite falls into this category. No com- 
posite can exist without the parts that form that composite: every composite 
is therefore a predicate, a property of these parts, and is indeed made effective 
by these parts. Every substance is such a composite, and is therefore only an 
accident, a predicate of a hidden subject. It is not possible for this subject to be 
recomposed: it must, therefore, be immaterial. These immaterial entities are 
therefore the only powers of nature. [45] Matter as such has no effect: all the 
effects of matter are therefore the effects of the immaterial powers of which it 
consists. It is therefore impossible for thought to be a property of matter: all 
the properties of matter are properties of its immaterial powers, and it is from 
the existence of these properties that we identify the existence of these powers. 


These would be my reasons for opposing all materialistic systems, both the 
subtle and the gross, but these reasons are, as anyone will readily see, of an 
entirely idealist flavour, and give the impression that materialism finds its most 
powerful (if not its only) adversary in idealism. It seems that if the truth of 
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the latter could be irrefutably established then materialism [46] would be de- 
stroyed at its very root. Put another way, if no matter is real — if it is mere 
appearance, a mere idea — then how is it possible to argue further whether 
this matter, whose reality is being denied, thinks or not? This expression, that 
matter thinks, would then essentially mean nothing more than that my idea 
of matter thinks. The doctrine of the immortality of the soul would gain im- 
measurably thereby: new, stronger, very plausible evidence in favour of this 
doctrine would arise from reason alone, and since the doctrine of immortality 
is a fundamental doctrine of ethics, morality would also gain immeasurably. 


But as paradoxical as the idealist system might appear, and as much as it 
might at first glance contradict all our experiences within our innermost feel- 
ings and strike us as [47] odd, I think that the benefits' that one might expect 
from it justify [48] a thinking person taking a chance and therefore testing and 
investigating it more closely. I [49] readily confess that it is not for Everyman, 
but he can always console himself with the [50] principles of religion, which 
offers that essential yet so greatly under-appreciated [51] service that it comes 
to the aid of the greater masses and offers many principles concerning the 
same [52] object that are appropriate to their capabilities [53] as well as their 
entire comprehension. The thinker gratefully acknowledges the merit of this 
revealed religion, for he also has his weaknesses, just as the understanding of 
even the wisest man has its limitations [54] through which his horizons are 
narrowed. But it is precisely this that ensures that he feels entitled, thanks to 
religion, to use his powers as widely as are sufficient for him without therefore 
doubting their great value with regard to others or himself. He feels entitled 
to give to his concepts of the reason as well as to those of religion the degree 
of certainty and conviction that his powers allow; he even feels obliged not 


1. Doubt was cast on these benefits in the 61* issue of last years series of the very popular 
Gothaische gelebrte Zeitung. Although the present text as well as the previous edition makes 
some mention of these benefits, I shall not refrain from developing them here more clearly and in 
greater detail. To this end, I choose my esteemed reviewers own words to which I append my re- 
plies and counter-objections. 
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The reviewer believes that — as excellent, ingenious and profound as this idealist system that the 
author has devised entirely on his own might be — he has not wholly undermined the foundation 
of the materialistic system, and that although we may admit that in altered organisations the form 
of the substance changes in accordance with the nature of the subjects receptivity, even so, consid- 
cring our current knowledge of and insight into the nature of things, nothing essential is changed 
thereby. Whether I regard an object as an appearance or as [48] something real, the relationships 
remain as they are: cause and cffect, premise and conclusion remain the same, as eyen the author 
himself claims. | am merely substituting the apparent for the real.’ 


In no way do | deny that these investigations do not have any effect, or only a very remote one, 
on most sciences and other types of knowledge, everyday human conduct and civil relations. | 
have even admitted this in more than one place. In physics, chemistry, pharmacology, trade, cco- 
nomics, legislation and politics, everything certainly remains as it wasbefore: it is exactly as if this 
appearance was real. But in other investigations no less important to us, such as logic, metaphys- 
ics and ethics, we may conclude that these investigations are indeed of very considerable benefit. 
Indeed, without them we are unable to properly examine a host of opinions that have the great- 
cst impact upon public order as well as [49] private well-being. We recall the very fractious dis- 
pute about the certainty of our knowledge, the deception of the senses and the relativity of ideas, 
Is it not worth the effort to ascertain the extent to which this knowledge is certain, the extent to 
which our senses do deceive us, and what in our ideas is relative and what is real? Does not all our 
ultimate serenity depend on this? Have not some of these doubters extended this scepticism to 
the principles of ethics? Which system is better suited to calming this fractious unrest and uncer- 
tainty? Where should we more accurately place the limits of our knowledge, about whose loca- 
tion the human mind is erring so tremendously in so many hypotheses? Is it of no use at all to the 
study of ethics and our moral conduct that these investigations put us in the best position to root 
out the pervasive doctrine of materialism? We know what baseless systems ancient and modern | 
theosophical dreamers have established on the basis of the existence and (50] primordial corrup- 
tion of substance; we know how much these errors have usurped religion itself and destroyed the 
courage and trust of human beings, seducing them into the most inappropriate behaviour. How 
can I refute these idle dreamers more succinctly and more appropriately, or convince them of the 
groundlessness of their pretensions, other than by denying the foundation of their entire edifice, 
the existence of this matter? Wil] they not be forced, in order to fill this gap, to seck other, more 
sensible forms of explanation? How much more casily do we come closer to the truth when such 
general, ancient and very practical errors lose their power and influence in this way? How much. 
shall che assurance of the souls immortality, of a kingdom of the spirits, not gain if matter is so in- 
significant and the spirits arc everything? — I believe these benefits are great, and ] cannot imagine 
how they could so utterly clude and remain unnoticed to such an astute reviewer, It is not possible 
for it to have escaped such a man [51] that the bulk of our profoundest scientific discoveries would 
be entirely unnecessary and redundant if their direct benefits were the only criterion for determin- 
ing their value. What then would become of so many metaphysical, critical, antiquarian, historical 
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to content himself with one-sided proofs. He to whom more has been given 
knows the duty that no weaker man can have of comparing the basic argu- 
ments of both parties to seek a compromise and thereby achieve for himself 
the highest degree of certainty. This investigation brings him still further ben- 
efits: it serves him by humbling human pride and brashness, making him more 
‘aware of that which is nearer and dearer to him, [55] encouraging him to lead 
an active life, and discouraging him from idle speculation, day-dreaming and 


and philosophical investigations? — Even Newton's theory of colour — of what use would that 
be if we judged it by this criterion? What is the benefit of knowing whether it is the sun or the 
éarth that moves! As long as our schools of thought argue over these matters, as long as all the en- 
cyclopaedias are filled with such questions, as long as the solution to these and similar problems 
, occupies the greatest minds of all times, I think that a new and further testing and investigation 
should not be deemed superfluous. Even in our day, thanks to the dispute between Mendelssohn 
and Jacobi, all these matters have been the subject of renewed discussion [Translator’s note: 
Weishaupt is referring to a dispute between Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi (1743—1819) and 
Moses Mendelssohn (1729—1786) on whether Spinoza' doctrines constituted panthe- 
ism or atheism. See Jacobis Uber die Lehre des Spinoza in Briefen an den Herrn Moses 
Mendelssohn (‘On Spinoza’s Doctrine, in Letters to Mr. Moses Mendelssohn’) which was 
published anonymously in 1785. ] The entire dispute is based on these ideas and can only be re- 
solved by these or similar concepts. [52] Even the advances made in Kantian philosophy seem to 
‘me to prove that, in our day, there is no shortage of people of any stripe to whom investigations of 
this kind are of value and are welcome, and who even feel the need for them. My ideas appear to 
be in full agreement with those of this philosophy, even though my method of handling this sub- 
ject- matter may be different. So little of these ideas have I borrowed from Kant writings that I can 
honestly declare that at the time I developed my system I had neither seen nor in any way become 
familiar with them. Twas actually moved to these thoughts by the death of my wife in the year 1780. 
I had loved her very much: according to my convictions at that time I was a very staunch materi- 
alist, but the thoughit of being separated from her eternally distressed me so much thar, from that 
moment on, I conceived more comforting rational grounds for believing in the immortality of our 
souls. I pondered long until, at last, this system was brought into the world in that same year. 53] 
So it was actually marital love that was the inventor of this system and I had to suffer the loss of a 
dearly beloved wife to arrive at these thoughts. — I therefore readily admit that these investigations 
are of no value atall to the majority of people, but for those who wish to go back to the first princi- 
ples of our knowledge, to the basis of the origin of all things, for those whose official posts or pro- 
fessions call upon them to examine certain disputes, etc., for all chose who occupy themselves with 
the investigation of such truthsas extend beyond the realm ofthe senses or which pertain to the fu- 
turc, systems of this kind can be relevant, useful and even important. The cases where this bencht 
is apparent, where such reflections would be necessary, are given in this very text. In order to avoid 
unnecessary repetition therefore | refer the reader to all che relevant passages contained therein. 
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mental confusion; it serves him by showing humanity what it does not know 
and what it will never experience in this life in any way; it serves him by un- 
covering much that is inconsistent and arbitrary in our favourite philosophical 
systems, by stopping people from going astray, by opening their eyes to the 
majesty of God and His works in a new, unique and irrefutable manner, by 
leading people to the boundaries of all human knowledge and helping them 
to understand that they, who place so much value on their intellect, are unjus- 
tifiably ridiculing much that is incomprehensible, that perhaps indeed even 
certain impossibilities may be quite possible; it therefore serves him by affirm- 
ing revealed religion and making its imperatives more tangible [56] and clear, 
rather than undermining it. . 


A more serious consideration of these benefits awakened in me the idea of 
undertaking the present enquiry. But whoever has ever thought about ideal- 
ism or read idealist writings must also empathise with me about the difficul- 
ties of making myself comprehensible and apprehensible to my readers on this 
subject, and how difficult it has been to speak with others of and about things 
for which our languages have no words, when such words indeed express rath- 
er the opposite, causing confusion and misunderstanding; where, from our 
youngest days, the impressions of the senses have assured us that the opposite 
is the case; when all our abstract terms, understanding, logic and reason are 
based thereon; when our entire system of thought, even our innermost [57] 
awareness, is shaken to the core; where all our thoughts, sensations, judge- 
ments, knowledge, indeed even our basic principles appear doubtful; where it 
seems madness to assert the opposite against the whole world and against one’s 
own inner and outward feelings." 


And yet, once we admit certain presuppositions — certain premises and 
experiences that are hard to deny — it will be difficult to resist in a reasoned 
manner the conclusions I shall draw from them. Maybe our entire inner feel- 
ings rebel against it, but this proves nothing more than that our earlier way 
of thinking was too closely linked to our nature for us to hope or believe that 
the present discourse would acquire many adherents or defenders. It proves 
that our conclusions are not [58] forceful enough, that we do not follow any 
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conclusion through to its final inferences, and that we have already forgotten 
our premises when they could be put to the best use. — Who can wonder at 
this? The deception of the senses is too great, the differences and the nuances 
too subtle, and confusion too likely for us to entertain the hope that very many 
people would make the necessary effort to grasp the real and distinctive mean- 
ing of this presentation. I have already anticipated this; I am already actively 
convinced of it; I even know the objections that are to be raised against it; and 
I admit that, with some of these, I vaguely sense what the rebuttal should be 
without being sure how to clearly present and develop it. I want to make clear 
that one.needs a sixth sense to properly understand this system, and whoever 
does not have it, whoever cannot solve this problem on his own, for him [59] 
any explanation is about as much use as none at all, because all language proves 
grossly inadequate (since it was not invented by idealists) and because our cus- 
tomary and endlessly repeated judgement by the senses gets involved too often, 
even where we suspect this the least. I am no less aware that nothing could be 
held up to ridicule by the skilful pen of a wit or highbrow more easily than this 
idealist system. In part, this has already quite often happened and in a quite 
vulgar way. We are all too painfully familiar with the triumphant incursions of 
so many teachers who seek to correct the idealists as if they were disobedient 
schoolboys. And how many people are there who really believe that this proof 
is irrefutable? I also understand quite clearly that it would be folly for people 
to speak the language of the idealists in their everyday lives, or to behave in 
accordance with every one of their principles. Such teachings [60] are only for 
those who are willing to dedicate themselves to the highest contemplations 
of nature and who wish to advance as far as the limits of human knowledge. 
Mathematics, physics, metaphysics and ethics all have their own language, 
their own terminology, and confusion, ambiguity and error arise as soon as 
the language and terminology of any one of these sciences is transplanted into 
another. Eloquent testimony of this is provided by the use of mathematical 
concepts in metaphysics. This commingling has created confusion on more 
than one occasion. If I as a natural scientist (who can, in his experiments, af- 
firm sensible experiences as being agreed upon without any consequences for 
his science) wished to explain the nature of fire then I would acknowledge 


fire as being a real thing; I would not regard it as a mere appearance. It would 
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therefore be foolish to use the language of the idealists [61] simply in order to 

avoid any further explanations. As a physician I cannot say that all illness is 

simply appearance and that all medicines and treatments are therefore super- 

fluous: although illness may only be an appearance, we still acknowledge that 

one can remedy an unpleasant appearance by replacing it with a pleasanter 

one. Idealistic language would, in the mouth of a physician, therefore sound 

just as foolish as if I were to conclude from the very correct idealistic premise 

of the emptiness and illusory nature of colour that fabric-dyeing and painting 
are generally useless and idle human occupations. — I could say that idealism 

is the ontology" of physics: the physicist accepts as given things that the idealist 
doubts and then examines them further for different purposes. He then builds 
on these premises, draws his conclusions and [62] derives his systems from 
them: these are based on sensible appearances and experiencesand are true as 
long as we have senses and this sentient nature. He is little concerned with the 
ultimate primary causes of all things: these lie outside his field. He explores 
the nearest, direct, and sensible causes. However, the metaphysician and the 
idealist go further. They say: “The physicist’s conclusions and explanations are 
true for us, who have this sensory structure and this receptivity, but they are 
true only for us, and even then only for as long as and insofar as we have this 
sensory structure. They are not therefore the content of the substantiality.’ In 
this way, each of the two, the physicist and the idealist, performs for human 
reason’ the great and unrecognised service [63] of uncovering and combating all 
errors based on the principle that our sensible cognition is the content of things per 
se. He seeks to prevent these errors, which lie at the root of so many aspects 
of our experience, which give rise to further incorrect conclusions and which 
hinder us in the exploration of so many truths. He refuses to ascribe different 
causes to one and the same result, and different results to one and the same cause. 
Once he has concluded these investigations he then returns to the realm of 
the senses, the value of which he has now explored. He then finds that it is 


necessary for his felicity here below to act as if there were no deception, [64] as 


2. This passage, as well as the following one, should serve as further confirmation of my remark 
above. Since these [63] passages will already be found in the first edition I am quite surprised that 
they escaped the attention of my esteemed reviewer from Gotha. 
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if everything were real. He then speaks and behaves like any other man of his 
kind. The idealist only makes recourse to his fundamental principles when he 
encounters difficulties that extend beyond the realm of the senses; when he be- 
comes aware of contradictions that cannot be resolved in any other way, e.g. when 
the infallibility of his senses comes into doubt; when impossibility is plausible on 
both sides of an argument, and a third argument must therefore be assumed; 
when he has to make judgements about relationships and situations, e.g. the state 
of the soul after death, a situation where the judgement of the senses is of no use to 
him at all; when he wishes to examine the content of powers more closely and seeks 
to determine to what extent this property and expression of the power is essential 
for a given thing either in every situation and form or only in (65) this specific 
situation and form; when higher beings or the primal causes of things are under 
discussion; when he is called upon to dispute Sophist or Epicurean principles in 
order to belittle the value of sensible goods or prove the superiority of intellectual 
pleasures over those of the senses; when for example he has to refute theosophical 
systems which base their entire doctrine on the reality and corruption of matter 
and from that derive the origin of evil and all moral depravity; or when he has to 
prove the immateriality of spiritual powers and, on the basis of this, the immor- 
tality of the soul. In these and similar cases the idealist speaks as an idealist and 
in his investigations refrains as far as possible from using any [66] terminology 
taken from physics, in the same way that a physicist would remain within his 
own boundaries during his researches into physics and would avoid the lan- 


guage of the idealists. 


Pure idealism is a child of the 17^ century, born of the schools of "Descartes 
and, more particularly, Jeibniz. It is true that Heraclitus, the Eleatics, the 
(yrenaics, the Pyrrhonists* and others had very similar principles. They all 
acknowledged that objects are not what they seem to us: consequently they 
arrived at the notions of the relativity of ideas and the deceptiveness of the 
senses. They did not however go as far as entirely denying the existence of 
substance, and nor could they. — For them, pure incorporeality was wholly 
inconceivable: the even saw the deity as corporeal, [67] and only incorporeal 
when compared to gross matter. Everything consequently remained within 
the boundaries of scepticism. And it is this very scepticism, which is conceived 
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as inseparable from idealism, which provides the opponents of the idealists 

with the opportunity to denounce their doctrines as dangerous. Indeed, I do 
admit that idealism is rather unsettling to our system of thought. I further 
concede that no idealistic system has yet made use of logic and applied it to 
the certainty of our concepts and judgements. But these are always flaws of 
the persons who profess the system, not of the system itself. The system, as 
I present it here, is indeed based on the same arguments and premises as all 
other idealist systems, but it distances itself from and diverges from them in 
the conclusions that I draw: it will analyse the [68] various types and species of 
truth; it will prove that our senses, although they do not lead us straight to the 
content of the substantiality, do not ultimately deceive us; it will identify prin- 
ciples that, even amid this deception, have a very high degree of certainty; and 
it will demonstrate the connection between our derived sciences and the fun- 
damental principles of our knowledge. In this case, ethics and the bases of our 
legal conduct have nothing to lose: indeed, they may even gain in certainty. - 


It is with this sense of confidence that I dare to present these thoughts to 
you here in order to explain matters that are shrouded in so much obscurity : 
that even if we use our purest reason we can scarcely do more than suspect 
them. I shall try so see if I have sufficient strength to tear myself away from 
this deception, [69] to separate myself from my body and senses for a while, to 
imagine myself in an entirely different world and so make things clear to you. * 


I shall do the best I can, and will console myself with the words of the poet: 
In magnis iam voluisse sat est." 


According to the Scholastics,” there is nothing in the mind that was not pre- 
viously in the senses." In Jockes view, there are no innate ideas.” According to 
Descartes and Leibniz, all ideas, insofar as they are general and non-specific, 
are already present in every mind. They cannot therefore first be introduced 
by the senses, although any limitation of those ideas can: the more accurate 
determination of them, their individual character, what stimulates and devel- 
ops them — all this depends on the situation of our body in the world and on 
the impressions that it receives. Ultimately all (70] these different systems from 
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these very different schools agree on the main principle that there are no innate 
ideas in the sense of ideas that are real, specific and individual, which have always 
been present in the mind, and which have already been brought into the world 
with their bodies. I can therefore accept this statement that there are no innate 
ideas as an established principle agreed upon by the most important schools. I 
cán use this as a starting-point and derive my conclusions from it. 


Some of my readers may perhaps ask how exactly we know that this state- 

ment that I am using as a starting-point is fully agreed upon, when all human 
knowledge is so uncertain and is a deception of the senses? How can the en- 
tire system be subsequently founded on such an unstable basic principle? If 
everything is so [71] deceptive then how do we know that this system, and this 
system alone among a thousand others, is the only true one? Where in this 
general uncertainty will we find the reliable criteria for verifying its truthful- 
ness? — This doubt is a very natural and justified one and I promise to provide 
a complete answer to it below in its proper place. But at this point you must 
allow me to state certain principles that are accepted by every opponent, i.e. 
by every non-idealist. You must permit me to connect with their ideas and 
to use them as a starting-point. This request is all the more reasonable given 
that, at the present stage, my readers accept these principles as the truth. By 
virtue of these principles I accordingly claim the same rights as they do. Until 
further proofs are provided I also join with them in assuming these principles 
to be true. It is their language I use; it is their fundamental principles I cite. 
I speak this language [72] and cite these principles so that I can bring them to 
the point where I can take them further. From their premises I shall deduce 
and prove that my readers, on the basis of these presuppositions which they 
have had up to now and which they still have, must automatically arrive at 
the same conclusions as my own even if they want to consistently think and 
conclude differently. 


If therefore we are not born with innate ideas then it is obvious that, with- 
out exception, we must have acquired them collectively at some later time. 
There may be several forms of such acquisition or only one: in each of these 
cases the most irrefutable experience teaches us that we human beings acquire 
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our first ideas through no other means than through the senses and that they 
orientate themselves fully in accordance with the measure of these senses, i.c. 
these ideas [73] will be all the more correct, complete, greater or lesser, better 
or deficient as our senses themselves are greater or lesser, better or deficient 
and so on. The ideas of a person who was born blind or deaf or both would 


therefore be extremely imperfect, limited or, indeed, almost non-existent. — 


However, as irrefutable as this experience might be I detect a new objection 
here, which is appearing here earlier in this book than it should: “Do the senses 
exist?’ my readers might cry, and {f be senses do exist, then matter must exist 
also, since the senses themselves are matter. How then, on the basis of such pre- 


suppositions, is it possible to deny the existence of matter? 


I shall answer this question only to the extent that I am able to offer an 
explanation at this point. Every part of the world has in this connection oth- 
er parts of the world that are closest to it, [74] which affect it directly, and 
through which it receives impressions from other more distant parts of the 
world. According to the system of the idealists, all the senses are nothing more 
than these world-parts whose influences act directly and which cause the in- 
fluences of all the more distant world-parts to come into being. Even in the 
physical system our coarser senses have no other function. In this signification 
therefore, we can say if we wish that every entity has its senses and its body 


even according to the principles of the idealist system, and when an idealist 


claims that all changes within ourselves occur through the senses, what he is 
trying to say is that no change in us can be brought about -without the in- 
fluence of external but very contiguous and immediate objects, and that this 
influence by some parts of the world will be realised indirectly by other distant 
objects acting through these [75] previous parts which he calls the senses. The 
idealist, since he accepts that we receive all our ideas through agency, is indeed 
able to refer to the senses. These means of influence can vary greatly, and can 
be perceived in very different ways depending on the receptivity of the entity 
that they influence. As human beings we represent them to ourselves by means 
of the receptivity that is distinctive to us, such as eyes, ears, etc., and these 
alone we call senses. We wholly bypass all other means of influence in other 
entities, because we are aware of them to a lesser extent or, indeed, not at all. 
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To the idealist therefore the terms senses, organisation and organised body are 
tantamount to the situation that every entity in the world has, through which 
our present mode of representation is brought about. They are therefore basi- 
cally our (76) inner receptivity itself, which is a consequence of this situation. To 
the idealist, the senses mean essentially the medium through which all influ- 
ence occurs. The idealist does not therefore deny the reality of the senses in any 
way: he merely assigns to this word that meaning that suits all possible types 
of influence originating in the root and essence of the substantiality itself. 
According to this explanation it is therefore incorrect to state that the reality 
of the senses should prove the reality of matter. 


Even according to the idealist system therefore it is through the senses that 
we acquire all our ideas and concepts. At the time of their initial emergence 
these concepts are mere sensations. General and abstract concepts arise only 
after repeated sensations: they are the representation of one and the same 
property insofar as its presence is noticed in several objects. [77] Under every 
abstract idea we conceive all the individual cases in which we have noticed 
that this property is present. The current limitations of our power of cognition 
force us to collate all those properties that can be seen in so many entities to 
then form a single general image so as to avoid naming and repeating all the 
single individual cases. To Everyman in his daily life they are what algebraic 
formulae are to the mathematician. Abstract concepts are representations of 
an apparent similarity, a blurring and separation of all individuality and va- 
riety: without prior impressions of the individual instances from which they 
have been separated and, consequently, without any prior use of the senses, 
they can never be thought and are never thought by anyone. Our entire fac- 
ulties of understanding and reason, all our higher knowledge, are therefore 
based in the same way on sensations, [78] on the use of the senses. Without 
such use no understanding or reason is possible, The sensations and the senses 
are the storehouse upon which the faculty of understanding draws: they pro- 
vide it with all the raw materials that its diligence will then process further. In 
short, the understanding cannot contain anything that was not previously in the 
senses, — 
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The above statements seem to me be of such a nature that no one who is 
familiar with philosophical matters can contest or refute them, even if his ref- 
utation might otherwise have some justification per se. Since I shall build and 
lay the basis of my system on these statements alone to then draw my further 
conclusions from them with all logical precision, I cannot see how this system 
deserves to be called a hypothesis, which by its very [79] nature is based on ar- 
bitrary, unproven contingent statements and presuppositions. 


Provided therefore that these statements arc as truc and as certain to every- 


one else as they are to me, I conclude as follows: 


If we do not have a single innate idea; if we acquire all our current ideas 
only through the five senses known to us; if these five senses are capable of en- 
largement and reduction, of raising and lowering; if, furthermore, general un- 
deniable experience teaches us that with every change and modification of the 
senses our representation of the world and its parts also changes; if this repre- 
sentation certainly does most precisely orientate towards and change in accor- 
dance with this modification of the senses; if the world, along with all its [80] 
parts, must necessarily appear quite different to us as soon as the structure of 
our eyes changes from our present ones, e.g. as soon as this ocular structure 
becomes microscopic; if an inhabitant of the Moon, Mercury or Uranus must 
have quite different senses and consequently quite different representations of 
all objects; if with a change in these sensations the abstract concepts and ev- 
erything that is based thereon, i.e. the faculties of understanding and reason, 
must also change in accordance with the change in their basis; — if, I say, these 
preconditions are true and accepted then I beg and challenge anyone who has 
ever thought about similar matters to pause and ask himself what the results 
of each of these preconditions would be for anyone who is capable of logical 
reasoning. — Can the earth, can the world, can every single thing be in se [81] 
exactly as it appears to us? And if these things are not, does that not mean that 
our entire cognition is nothing more than relative? Why then do we search 
for and speculate about our ideas, about our mode of representation where 
they are not to be found, i.e. in entities of an entirely different receptivity, 
of a completely different kind? — To me, the following conclusions seem to 
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follow logically from my premises above. From these premises I deduce and 
conclude: that this Earth as well as all the other parts of the cosmos are, per se 
and pro se, not as they appear to us; that even so most of our knowledge is based on 
this premise and is therefore false; that all our ideas and experiences based on that 
knowledge do not in any way lead to the content of the substantiality; that this is 
precisely where the insoluble part of most related tasks 82) arises; that accordingly 


3. lask my esteemed reader, to convince himself of the truthfulness of my claim, to consider 
whether space is empty or full. He may decide in favour of one or the other of these opinions but 
he will find that there are insoluble difficulties on both sides. If | assume, for example, that there 
is no empty space in the world and that everything is full, chen movement or a change in location 
would be utterly impossible because where would natural entity move to if there was no space free 
which it could claim as soon as it left its previous position? Movement must therefore be some- 
thing other than what it appears to us to be. If, conversely, there is some empty space then thc difh- 
culties are not reduced. Since there are no intermediate beings in the world apart from substances 
and accidents, the empty space would have to be one of these two. However, empty space is noth- 
ing: thus it is impossible for it to be a substance or an active entity that causes changes. It is impos- 
sible for a completely negative entity to have real [83] properties, even less agency, and just as little 
reality: nothingness cannot truly exist. The reality ofthe embodiments of real properties cannot 
be affirmed by a solely negative thing: it can only be denied. Entis mere negativi nullae sunt af- 

fectiones (i.c. that which is not cannot have affections). Yet if empty space were an accident the ef- 
fect would certainly be the property or the consequence of either a power or a substance: now how- 
ever the empty space would be nothing and yet at the same time an effect of an existing power. The 
consequence of an entity, a substance, acting in accordance with its nature would be nothing or, at 
least, no effect. This is an obvious argument against the concept of a power. On both sides there- 
fore we become aware of difficulties, one of which is just as insoluble as the other. Should this not 
lead us to speculate that none of these forms of representation is the true one? Or that there must 
bean intermediate concept: that our ideas of space, location and motion are only illusory concepts 
generated in us through a deception of the senses; that we go seriously astray when [84] we distin- 
guish space from the things themselves; that space is nothing other than these very things, just as 
time is nothing other than the sequence of changes we represent to ourselves in these things. This 
is just one of many examples that I could cite. He who has thought about cohesion, about the na- 
ture of simple things, about their reciprocal influence without a preference for one or other sys- 
tem must have sensed these difficulties on both the opposing sides. These difficulties should have 
taught him that the way in which we represent to ourselves all objects by means of the senses is in no 
way the true one that leads to the content of things. In such doubtful cases, I have derived the fol- 
lowing rule: Where in the case of two contradictory and opposed opinions each is subject to 
the same obvious and irreconcilable objections, then neither is true; the common ground 
on which the two opinions rest is dependably false; another, more real [85] point of view 
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there are as many and as many different kinds of philosophies 183) as there are 
differently organised entities achieving actuality; that the (84) five senses known to 
us are far from being the final and only ones through which 185) we can represent 
the world to ourselves, and through which these inner powers reveal themselves 
to us; that, therefore, of these further modes of representation of the world, which 
are quite different from our own, there are still very many which are not merely 
possible, but also real and necessary. 


I think that all these deductions follow in logical sequence and that they 
entitle me to draw further conclusions: [86] 


1) That it is currently impossible for us to penetrate into the content of enti- | 
ties in order to discover how the world and its main componentswere created; 
that we know only as much about these from the laws of their uniform effect 
as our current receptivity permits and as much as is necessary for us to know to 
improve our physical and moral condition. 


All investigations into the primordial causes of things lie entirely outside 
the scope of our experiences and ideas. Such causes certainly exist: God 
is their creator, and they reveal themselves to us through their effects by. 
virtue of the receptivitythat is peculiar to us. That is all that we know about 
them with certainty. Anything else that has been or can be said about them 
is mere hypothesis: it rests on those entirely arbitrary [87] presuppositions 
that, in the absence of truth, so tremendously flatter human pride and its 
limitless thirst for knowledge. We therefore need to go through with an 
unbiased mind, statement after statement, all the older and newer cos- 
mogonies. For each of them we need to request the necessary proofs. I am 
certain that one will not find a single fact, a single irrefutable basic princi- 
ple from which they have originated. They will accordingly appear to the 
unemotional researcher, whose imaginative faculties rarely interfere with 


must there be considered and sought out; and that in such cases the odds are ten to one 
that this is a dispute about apparent ideas. Thus space per se is neither empty nor full: both 
arc mercly sensible modes of representation in which we, with our present réceptivity, represent to 
ourselves the existence or non-existence of the active original powers and substance. 
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what he is doing, as mere romances or poems about the origin of the world. 
We should examine without bias the premises of the so-called emanation 
system. Have the defenders of this very peculiar system really considered 
whether or not anything could emanate from an indivisible godhead? (88) 
Or that they are in danger of falling into pantheistic or atheistic error? Of 
that this mode of explanation is more a figurative representation than a 
satisfactory interpretation? Have they considered the extent to which all 
consequences of this system completely disappear if the main premise re- 
_ garding emanations from the godhead cannot be proved in any way? — 
Such a need to explain the inexplicable has been the cause of so many mis- 
conceptions in so many people. Only the idealist is humble: he feels and 
admits his ignorance and weakness because he has convinced himself of 
the impossibility of acquiring further insights in this life. But at the same 
time this is precisely what makes idealism so hateful to so many people 
with a keen imagination and a great talent for poetry: it tears down entire 
systems [89] in which we took great pride; it causes our whole faculty of 
cognition, which we tend to esteem so highly, to tremble; it creates tre- 
mendous gaps in our mind’s power of cognition which it fails to fill and to 
this end leaves them instead to the poets; it shows us what we do not know 
and what we never shall know in this life, and since we are so inclined to 
know and to determine everything we prefer to resort to dreams and then 


sell them as the truth. 


2) That every sensation in this or that identically or differently organised 
entity is essentially nothing more than the effect of external objects on entities 


that are’sensitive to them in this manner and in no other way. [90] 


3) That every even quite unremarkable modification to this organisation 
must necessarily involve just as genuine a modification, proportionate to its 
cause, in the faculty of cognition of the representational and sentient powers. 


If this statement is correct and agreed upon then could it be possible for 
an inhabitant of Saturn to share with us one and the same idea about the 
same objects? Could it be possible that, after death when we will lose all 
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our senses, our mode of representation along with our present concepts 
will remain the same? 


4) That everyone, by virtue of his senses, be they natural or artificial, be 
they greater or lesser in number, enhanced or diminished, [91] senses correctly 
at all times; that no one will be deceived no matter how great the diversity 
might be, even if he senses differently to everyone else, for he sees the objects 
just as his organisation or receptivity allows, and others see them also in their 
own distinctive fashion; that it is therefore false to claim that our senses betray 


or deceive us. 


It is true that our senses do not show us the content of substantialities, but 
they do show us this content in the only manner that corresponds to our 
sensitivity. Here then there is agreement and truth — and no deception, 
for the effect is perfectly proportionate to its cause. Our senses would only 
deceive us if they revealed more to us than their structure and the laws of 


influence permit. [92] 


5) That we therefore accuse others of having a deficient and erroneous sen- 
tience because we play the judge while we are also a party to the dispute; be- 
cause we already regard as settled the supposition that our mode of sensation is 
the only and true one; because their mode of seeing and sensation is not ours, 
is not the general mode, and neither is their organisation; because we do not 
accept that different causes produce different effects. 


6) That however there are also entities and powers external to us which per 
se are unknown to us but which still make themselves evident through their 
effects and reveal themselves differently according to the diversity in the recep- 
tivity of the sentient subject. That accordingly objects external to ourselves are 


not in any way just our thoughts. (93) 
And it is precisely this point that distinguishes the present system from 


other idealist systems. Some of these reject the reality of all objects out- 
side ourselves. When idealism is slightly misunderstood it leads almost 
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automatically to this conclusion and we then run the risk of changing from 
being a pluralist into an egoist. But the error then lies in the mode of con- 
clusion, for the conclusion drawn contains more than the premises from 
which it follows. Idealism arises from and is based on the undeniable prop- 
osition that with altered senses I sense the same object in a different mode. If 
I now conclude from this that there are therefore no objects outside of me I 
would be inferring too much. The logical consequence is that the object is 
not therefore 94] per se as it appears to me. We should therefore remember 
once and for all that the idealist does not doubt the existence of things outside 
of himself, but only the properties in them that he becomes aware of: these as 
such he believes to be his thoughts because entities with different senses and 
sensitivity sense them differently in their own distinctive way. He deems 
all entities of whose properties he becomes aware to be real but due to his 
‘lack of experiences and facts he believes he is unable to say anything more 
precise and specific about their nature: he knows only what they are not per 
se. But he even believes the properties of these things to be real insofar as 
they are the effects of these powers. Only insofar as these effects are modified by 
his own power to become what [95] they appear to him to be are they, for him, 
his own thoughts. 


: Meanwhile, I am only too painfully aware of how difficult it is to refute 
an egoist: where can and should I begin? How can I argue with a man who 
denies my reality, who thinks I am nothing, who holds me to be only his 
. own idea? Anything I can or want to say to him is, according to his own 
distinctive view, not my thoughts at all but his own: he believes that what- 
ever I am saying to him he is saying to himself. — It is therefore easier to 
experience the absurdity of the egoist system than it is to speak about it or 
' explain it in words. The following thoughts may perhaps be considered an 


, attempt to refute the egoist system: 


1) The egoist infers too much; he infers more than is contained in the 
premises: [96] indeed he concludes that no objects external to him are 
real because these things are not as they appear to him. 
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2) If there is nothing outside myself, if I am the only real being, then 
how can I differentiate myself, how do I acquire self-awareness? And if 
I cannot do this, how do I know that I am? 


3) If I am the only being there is therefore no whole, because there are 
no parts: so there is no cohesion, no order, no agreement, no location, 
no influence, no change and no time. 


4) If I am alone then there are effects without a cause; there are repre- 
sentations without an object; an image without a substantiality; an [97] 
abstract concept without individual things from which I derive it. 


5) What purpose do I serve in the egoists system? For what purpose do 
I experience all this, and what obligations and what moral principles 
can I have? Why do I flee from or search for what is within me? Why 
must everything appear to me as if it were thus? And if I need this in 
order to exist then why do things that appear to me only in my thoughts 
not have reality? 


6) Finally, analogy. I believe I see entities outside myself: to me, these 
things seem to be constructed just as I am; they seem to me to act and 
think exactly as I act or think. It is from just such actions that I con- 
clude my own reality. With these apparently similar effects, why should 
I deny to others [98] the similarity of causes? Others appear to me to 
assert the same thing with the same certainty, for the same reasons, and 
entirely in the same manner. They seem to draw water from the same 


well, so why should they be less than I? 


According to the system of idealism therefore there are other objects and 
powers outside ourselves, but if that is the case then what are these powers 
outside of me? Are all powers spirits, or are there also other entities beyond 
these? — I myself do not know. — Should I think back to what I was, to 


what I have become, from the state in which I started out to subsequently 
grow to this present stage of completeness? So, at least some time ago, there 
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was a single power that existed in a state [99] where it was without clear rep- 
resentations, and this power was J, and this state was the state of my birth. 
Certainly I am also aware of other entities outside myself, e. g. animals or 
inanimate objects, in which all traces of the faculty of understanding are 
even weaker and more unrecognisable. But I know about none of these 
with the same degree of certainty as I know about myself. — In short, I do 
not know them. This is also one of the secrets of Providence. Meanwhile, 
it does not seem impossible to me that one day, when their turn arrives, all 
natural powers may become powers of representation and thinking or, at 
least, something similar. — Whoever claims that there are presently no en- 
tities other than spirits is an idealist in the narrowest sense of the word. [100] 


7) Apparent causes also lead to apparent results, just as the illusion and nul- 
lity of colours, which are accepted by most people, have not prevented entire 
arts and sciences, such as for example chemistry, fabric dyeing, and painting, 
from busying themselves with creating as well as properly dispensing and us- 


ing colours. 


8) That bodies, substance and extension considered as such are appearances 
behind which these unknown natural powers become perceptible to us; that 
we perhaps think of and represent to ourselves only a huge quantity of these 
powers which covertly act upon us as a whole under a single image; that we 
then give this image the name of a body, substance or extension. [101] 


Here I encounter one of the most important objections that can be raised 
against this system, one which, if it could not be answered, would utterly 
destroy the foundation of my entire edifice and, with this, all the conclu- 
sions following from it. The reader could say,* 7 admit that with altered 
organs we cognise all objects in a completely different and corresponding way; 
that accordingly everything we cognise through the senses is not the content of 


against me, in almost the same words, in the 
© 


4. This very substantial objection was raised . 
to explain myself here in great- 


above-mentioned Gotha review. | therefore think it necessary 


er detail. 
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the substantiality. But how does it follow from this that there is no matter 
and no body? All the above principles seem merely to be limited to the (102) 
form of the matter. From it nothing more follows than that this form of mat- 
ter..." With a changed organisation the form of the matter can indeed appear 
differently to several different subjects, but in no way does this eliminate the 
essence and reality of the substance. It remains what it is per se. What is in its 
appearance only affects its form and its exterior and not its essence itself. That 
one day, when we have reached the highest degree of spiritual perfection, the 
substance will dissolve before our very eyes into nothingness or, rather, into a 
simple essence, is not something we can judge now; instead, we must accept 
it as something corporeal; 103] we must make judgements about terrestrial 
phenomena from a human perspective. 


My answer to this is as follows: 


1) I admit that all our previous experiences relate only to the form of matter 
and that we have still not had a single experience through which matter 
would have entirely ceased to exist. However, we must make equal allow- 
ance for the fact that in not a single one of these experiences were we able 
to fully distance or free ourselves from our previous senses, and that ac- 
cordingly the result had to partially remain because the cause had partially 
remained. As a result, in this life the argument for the total negation of 
matter can never be a pure direct empirical statement. Instead, this prin- 
ciple of the non-reality of matter can only be formulated through a series 
of (104) inferences of the reason. 


Among these J include the following propositions: 


When an organisation undergoes partial change then the form of ex- 
ternal objects, which includes the form of the matter, always changes as 
well. If this organisation now undergoes total change then why should 
even the representation of the substance not completely disappear? This 
conclusion seems to be all the more certain insofar as we are now already 
able to prove through the faculty of reason that matter is a thought, amode 
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of representation of the spirits, since it is not impossible for there to be 
cases where we can and shall lose our entire current organisation: indeed, 
this happens through death, through which we lose all our existing senses 
and, with these, the entire existing representation of the world. It is im- 
possible for [105] us to see if we have no eyes or for us to hear and feel if we 
lack the senses of hearing and touch; nor, in a state of completely altered 
receptivity, would we still be able to represent to ourselves the objects out- 
side ourselves as we did previously. Now the representation of substance 
vand extension is an idea which we primarily acquire through the sense of 
sight in connection with that of touch: it must therefore cease and be lost 
with the loss of these two senses, and we must therefore assume that, after 
death, we shall either have no representations at all or that they will be 
» entirely different from our current ones, because our receptivity will also 
| be entirely different. 


Ay dA 


But the fact that: 


/ 2) matter, already in this life of ours, is nothing more than a thought of the 

spirits is something I have already largely proved above in [106] my intro- 
; duction arguing against materialism. However, I shall also formulate and 
\ present this proof again, more briefly, as follows: 


Every substance is evidently a composite. It therefore consists of parts and is 
consequently a whole. In every substance we represent to ourselves several in- 
dividual parts as a sensible whole, but as soon as we think about these parts 
then the idea of the whole of the substance is lost. It is only when we gather 
these parts together again that we acquire this representation. However, ev- 
eryone must then admit that any gathering together or ‘thinking together of 
separated parts is an act of our mind, and that there is nothing outside the 
mind which would be real in the whole of nature. It is therefore a representa- 
tion, a thought of the spirits, in which parts that are separate in nature are rep- 
resented as [107] united. Viewed as such, a pile of sand becomes an aggregate of 
all the individual parts of which it consists, it becomes an idea of the faculty of 
understanding, which thinks of these grains of sand as one. 
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We might also ask, “Which form is therefore peculiar to the substance? 

Which form is the original and true one? My answer? — none is. Every form 
relatively speaking is a mode of representation. Every form expresses only 
the change that the immaterial fundamental parts of the substance bring 
about in us by virtue of our receptivity at that time. It is just as if I asked 
what colour is distinctive to matter. I might just as well conclude that every 
substance must have a basic colour because all our previous experiences rep- 
resent it with and under this property. If matter itself is not an [108] appear- 
ance then neither can colours be, for we are not aware through every pre- 
vious change to the organisation of any object that is devoid of all colour: 
it is only the type of colour that is changed and we must certainly always 
notice coloured objects because, for all our observations, we use our eyes, 
within which the light rays are refracted. If we have no eyes, if we lose them, 
then would there still be coloured objects? Can there still be a substance 
when we no longer gather individual parts to form a whole? — It is only 
through inferences of the reason that we know that no colour is real, and it 
is through these same inferences that we know that matter, no less than co- 
lour, is an appearance, a mode of representation, [109] a modus videndi." 


9) That we can use these principles to examine and judge the truth or false- 


hood of those doctrines that view matter as something dead, formless, or as 


the 


origin of evil, or which see the body as the prison of the soul, doctrines 


that either find themselves in a quandary regarding the creator of matter or 
which consider matter to be just as eternal as God. 
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Once I have convinced myself that there is no matter per se and pro se, that 
all matter is simply an illusion, how can we then still argue about the origin 
and properties of something which, apart from our mode of representa- 
tion, has no reality at all? We know about the systems that the ancient and 
modern mystics and [110] the theosophists have based on the real existence 
of matter and what conclusions they have drawn from this presupposi- 
tion. The statements above undermine the basic principle of these systems, 
and from this perspective alone I think the usefulness of idealist systems 
should be manifest and proven. Besides, many opposing systems are based 
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on several unproven and arbitrary assumptions and, in part, on apparent 
contradictions, such as for example the idea of formless matter. If matter 
is real then every instance of it is essentially a composite. It therefore has 
parts outside of parts and, therefore, shape and form. 


10) That even our bodies as well as our organisation as such are also mere 
illusions; that these words and [111] figures of speech per se and pro se express 
nothing more than the (equally unknown to us) receptivity of our power of repre- 
sentation, the ability to represent to ourselves the effects of these unknown powers 
which are external to us and which influence us in this specific way and not other- 
wise, the position that our thinking being holds among the other parts of the world 
through which it is defined and receives its influences, and the objects outside of it 
which are closest to it. 


11) That the same object, if it acts on a thousand different organisations, 
although it may appear to me, who am an T organised in a certain way, only 
in this configuration, e.g. in the form of a tree, yet for other organisations, 
depending on the diversity of their nature, it will appear in [112] thousands 
of different configurations, and to entities with an entirely different sensory 
structure it must even appear as something of which we currently still have 
no concept; that the tree is not a tree for every being, nor is any other image 
from this organisation; that accordingly every object has the capacity to ap- 
pear in thousands of different ways, just as our face certainly still looks like 
a face when viewed in a plane, concave or convex mirror (because it remains 
a mirror in which we are looking at ourselves) but, depending on the type of 
mirror, it will sometimes appear to be regular, sometimes elongated, some- 
times broad, sometimes large, sometimes small, sometimes inverted and so 
on. Figuratively speaking, these different organisations are these plane, con- 


cave and convex mirrors. 


Idealism would gain immeasurably in truthfulness if it were already possi- 
ble for us here down below to cast off the entire [113] yoke of our senses, i.e. 
if it were possible to cite just a single example of how we would represent 
to ourselves just a single object if all our senses were changed completely. 
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But unfortunately this is impossible! At this point the faculty of reason 

alone must come to our aid and fill this gap, for all the possible examples 

are still drawn from this world of the senses and it is always with these sens- 

es that we recognise these objects — with some modifications certainly, 

but for most people these modifications are still not decisive enough. This 

means that so feebly can we represent to ourselves another quite different 

configuration of these things which we sense in our usual manner that it 

is presently impossible for us to formulate a clear idea of a sixth and quite 

different [114] sense; this means that even with the greatest change in the 

senses possible for us here below and with our greatest possible effort we 

are still at all times aware of substance, shape, extension, colours etc.; that 
we cannot even imagine how an object of any kind of organisation could 
be thought of or represented to ourselves without these properties. Only 
with difficulty can we think ourselves into the position where someone 
blind from birth conceives of a square or circle, of how he distinguishes 
the two, and whether he would still know or be able to distinguish be- 
tween them after he had gained his eyesight without touching them first. 
Herein lies the greatest deception; this is the greatest obstacle to vividly 
imagining oneself into these strange situations. The faculty of reason in its 
fullest degree of purity can, all by itself, [115] lead us to such vistas, although 
very incompletely, for it is as yet utterly impossible that after death, when 
the whole basis of our present mode of representation is changed, where 
our senses and our whole bodily structure are destroyed, we should still 
retain the concepts of sight or hearing, or that we can still represent to 
ourselves trees, people and animals as such. If we wish to state that this 
mode of seeing and sensation will continue after our death then we are not 
in a position to effectively refute the grossest materialists: the mortality of 
our soul would then be a proven fact. But if through death we only change 
receptivity, if death is nothing more than a new and completely different 
mode of representation of the same objects [116] then we may indeed die 
as far as these senses, this receptivity and this mode of seeing objects are 
concerned, but this does not mean that we die with regard to all the other 
still possible modes of representation: we live for a new, better and more 


complete way of cognising these objects. — The only (although no less 
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imperfect example) to make this doctrine clearer would perhaps be that 
which we mentioned above of someone born blind who later gains his 
sight. We should ask such a person whether he could have represented 
to himself things that he formerly recognised purely through the sense of 
touch without the assistance of sight in the configuration in which he now 
cognises them, and whether it would have been, even in the remotest way, 
possible for him to anticipate them in this configuration. And yet now he 
sees them in this [117] configuration: his disbelief has been conquered by 
the deed itself. In truth, we ourselves are like such blind persons. How long 
will we hesitate after being instructed by this example before we overcome 
our short-sightedness and henceforward no longer confine the power of 
God within the limits of our senses? I would say that people are born and 
created blind so that they may teach us through their experiences that we, 
despite having functioning eyes, are no less blind; that we suspect this ever 
so little when there are so many reasons for leading us to this surmise be- 
cause we are so attached to this specific mode of seeing that we make too 
little use of these revelatory facts to free ourselves from our deception by 
analogy and imagine ourselves in remote and entirely different worlds. — 
For where the causes are entirely [118] different the results cannot be any less 
different. Should this proposition really be so far beyond our understand- 
ing? And if it is not, why do we search in the future for something which is 


only meant for this life and for these senses? 


But will a man who was born blind still be aware of a substance as soon as 
he gains the use of his sight? Ifso, matter cannot possibly be an illusory concept. 
My response is that from this statement I would rather infer that matter is 
a visual idea, that this notion could never arise in any entity which lacks 
this sense, and that matter is therefore not anything real which exists pro se. 
From this it follows that a unique mode of representation is linked to every 
modification; that it may indeed even be possible that at some point in 
the future we shall undergo a modification [119] by virtue of which we shall 
no longer gather together the individual parts, as indeed already happens 
among the blind. And where would our concept of matter be then? 
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12) That what consistently and generally appears to all or at least to most 
people in a certain way, even if it is essentially only an appearance, may for us 
be tantamount to reality and therefore a consistent uniform effect of these 
unknown powers; that, however, this diversity in the organisations which are 
known to us might have its teleological causes, i.e. its very great benefit and 
its purpose; that it might help us to discover the higher truth, or that kind of 
truth which is not confirmed by only one but rather by several of the organi- 
sations known to us. [120] 


13) That accordingly most of our knowledge, as well as our language, is 
based on the premise that this world, together with all its parts, is actually just 
as it appears to us per se; that accordingly the use of language decides little or 
indeed nothing at all in such cases; that, for the largest part, our philosophy 
is a philosophy of appearances; and that this doctrine must inevitably be the 
victim of the most ludicrous misunderstandings for as long as language is not 
equipped to deal with it. 


14) That all entities of an entirely different organisation or even ofa nota- . 


bly altered receptivity have their own physics, ethics, philosophy, and legisla- 
tion, although perhaps certain entities would have none of these but instead 
other higher sciences unknown to us that are more suited to this new [121] or- 
ganisation, unless sciences are suitable only for human beings and not in any 
way for such organisations. 


15) That every organisation accordingly has its own distinctive individu- 
al truth which, even if it may not be the highest general truth, is/not solely 
for that reason necessarily falsehood or error simply because it has not been 
confirmed by other organisations; that all our common truth is based solely 
on these premises derived from our senses, and to that extent is truth. But if 
the organs change then whatever is unique and individual disappears, and a 
new individual thing takes the place of the previous one: the experiences and 
premises have suddenly changed. — Then nothing that was there before re- 
mains, — (122) We have a different world, different objects, a different system 
and a different truth which are neither conceivable by us nor comprehensible 
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to us in this configuration. — Perhaps impossibilities will become possible, 
perhaps only a very little of everything that we know, of what we now are will 
survive — We may experience things which at present we are incapable of ex- 
periencing. — We lack the words and language to express this. But of what 
use are words where the ideas are lacking, where the words only express what 
we are now and what we can now experience, and which therefore cannot be 
applied to what we may only experience in different forms? — If you do not 
tell someone who was born blind that there is a sun that shines, even though 
he knows about the warming sun through his sense of touch, then he will have 
as little idea of this shining sun as he might have of a light in general. But if his 
eyes are suddenly opened for the first time then what new [123] and remarkable 
scenes shall then beguile him? This blind man is an image of ourselves. In us as 
in him there slumbers the capacity for seeing and knowing in this world-form 
a new world and infinite hidden treasures and riches of bountiful Nature, and 
Nature's eternal Creator. But we are still blind: a deep night still lies upon 
our senses, upon the organs that we need for this. Do we not ourselves truly 
suffer from this kind of blindness which, although imperceptible to us due to 
a lack of broader horizons, information and experiences, does not remain un- 
remarked by other beings? Will death not couch this cataract one day, so that 
we then suddenly have a vision of a new world as yet unknown to us? Is it not 
already the case that what appears to us, with these senses and in this configu- 
ration, as corruption of the flesh is actually this vision? Is it not possible that 
what for us down here is simply [124] a dead body already conceals beneath its 
physical envelope this higher (although for us undetectable) life ? 


16) Thus with each new organ the veil is removed and the shroud that these 
senses have hitherto been unable to penetrate is raised. — with this process at 
the same time there also comes about a new world within the preceding one 
— in asingle world there are, as it were, thousands and thousands of worlds 
for thousands and thousands of different observers. — All these worlds are in- 
terwoven, existing in the closest interconnection — every one of them is pre- 
pared by and brought about by its predecessor — one, and yet thousands and 
thousands — and in every one of these thousands and thousands of worlds, 
each of which is almost infinite, we find a new and most perfect grandeur, 
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order and harmony, [125] an ever-growing perfection. — Nature in new and 
greater splendour, God in a new magnificence — the most remarkable diversi- 
ty, but within the greatest possible unity! — What concept of God’s majesty, 
of Natures grandeur can be compared with it? What loftier idea can be con- 
ceived? — and this idea is the result of idealism. 


17) There are accordingly no sun, moon, stars, people, animals, earth, fire, 
air, and water per se. All of this exists only for us, and even for us only for as 
long as we are organised in this way, for as long as we have this place in the 
world, this receptivity. Even all the mathematical sciences have certainty and 
permanence only for as long as and insofar as all extensions and magnitudes 
are appearances and for as long as and insofar as they presume that these exten- 
sions and magnitudes are real. [126] 


To me, all our concepts of numbers, infinity and time, of a duration with- 


out beginning and end, of an infinite space, seem to fall into the class of 
illusory concepts, which are solely human ideas and consequences of this 
organisation, and which can therefore never extend beyond that organi- 
sation’s duration and existence. Whoever accepts these concepts as real, 
whoever then wishes to explore the ultimate primal causes of a thing, will 
then inevitably find himself entangled in irresolvable difficulties on both 
sides of the argument. To take an example: based on our current under- 
standing, the stars in the heavens are kept at a certain distance and de- 
gree of remoteness by the laws of mutual attraction. Now we must either 
assume something that is not conceivable at all, i.e. we [127] must claim 
that there is no celestial body that is the outermost and the last, or, if this 
does not suit us, we must admit that there are some celestial bodies beyond 
which no others are to be found. The result of this would be that these out- 
ermost celestial bodies would be attracted only from a single side and that 
they would fall back onto the next attracting body due to the absence of a 
greater power holding them back: the entire celestial system would then 


fuse into a single mass. 
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18) Even all the hitherto irresolvable difficulties concerning time and space, 
the divisibility of matter, the cohesion of bodies, motion and rest, full and 
empty space, and the simple and the composite are disputes about appearanc- 
es. — Nothing in se and per se [128] is composite, nothing is simple: only in this 
configuration and according to our present system of logic that we have built 
on it is there no middle way. The unknown powers influencing us are not com- 
posite, but this does not necessarily mean that they are simple. — They are 
not matter, they are immaterial: this is all we know. The concept of ‘simple’ is 
a sensible human concept: we acquire it when, during any division of compos- 
ites, we finally arrive at such parts where our powers are no longer sufficient to 
divide them any further. The concept of the ‘simple’ is basically an affirmative 
one because it states what a substantiality is, but the concept of the immaterial 
is thoroughly negative. 


19) So it is also with the dispute about eternity or the beginning of things, 
as well as that about [129] the infinite extension or boundaries of the world. — 
The world as such with this form of sensible objects is appearance: it began in 
this configuration with this organisation of ours, with this receptivity of cer- 
tain entities, with the ability to represent to ourselves the parts of the world in 
this way that is peculiar to us. With the first man this world-form arose in the 
true faculty of understanding. And the world to come arises for each person 
after his death as soon as he acquires the ability to represent the world to him- 
self in the mode peculiar to this state. For the blind man the sun is born along 
with the entire world of sight as soon as his original blindness is removed. But 
the powers we represent to ourselves under these present sensible images exist- 
ed an infinitely long time before they appeared to us under the phenomenon 
of this world. To [130] see a sun, to represent a sun to ourselves, there had to be 
an entity with eyes in which the capacity was present to represent these natural 
powers to himself under this image, and an entity with something more than 
eyes cognises in the thing that we call ‘sun’ something we cannot express in 
words, because we do not have the senses to sense something that we can sense 
only when we eventually acquire these senses that will first arise for us only 
then. In short, this configuration of the earth and the world came into being 
at the same time as the creation of our current receptivity. 
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20) Just as to anyone born blind the news of the reality of a shining sun | 
is a revelation, so also in this regard every other revelation could perhaps be | 
an anticipated and advanced cognition of certain [131] truths which are more 
comprehensible and more conceivable under different configurations. This 
revelation may, along with other reasons, have been given to man to make him 
mistrustful towards his current knowledge, to awaken his spirit of investiga- 
tion in order to compare what has been revealed with what is actually known 
and to seck reconciliation between them, to make him see the impossibility of 
such a reconciliation and, precisely through this, to cause him to surmise the 
existence of yet further truths of a higher nature, to establish the connection 
between these new future ones and the currently existing ones, and to already 
make a start on this here below. 


21) What a comforting prospect for the continued existence of our J’! 
According to these ideas and presuppositions, dying therefore means to stop 
seeing, stop cognising and [132] stop drawing conclusions about people, ani- 
mals and trees. Dying does not mean ceasing to be entirely, without any repre- 
sentations. It means rather acquiring another new organisation, altering one's 
receptivity, seeing and cognising these same objects in a certain way, shedding 
our skin like a caterpillar, removing the mask from that which is external to 
us, and penetrating more deeply into the content of these powers albeit even 
then in a still very incomplete mode. Dying means to be born, and being born 
means to die for an older form, it means to stop existing in one configuration 
in order to act and appear in another. — After death we will therefore cer- 
tainly no longer think (a point we can very easily concede to the materialists), 
because thinking presupposes the use of these senses, our present way of rep- 
resenting the world to ourselves. Thought is therefore like the phenomenon 
man. But [133] then the power of representation will not end completely. Our 
spirit, our ‘I’, that which up to now did the thinking within us, will acquire a 
new and higher modification that is just as intimately connected with our new 
state as thought is with this organisation. This modification will not be think- 
ing, but in this absence of all experience and words we have no other word 
for it. In this way we shall therefore stop seeing and perceiving the world and 
the powers that cause to appear to us, for example, the configuration of a tree 
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under the configuration of this tree as well as every other form already known to 
us, but we will not cease to be active in another entirely different mode. Death 
is the transition from one mode of seeing objects to another entirely new one. 
It is the initiation into a greater cognition of the world; it is [134] the stepwise 
progress toward a higher level of insight into the content of beings. We will 
need to die more often and several times and to change our forms often in 
order to acquire this insight ever higher, ever clearer, ever more precisely and 


ever more generally. 


22) The same goes for our departed friends who went before us: their T’ 
that we valued so much is not lost to us, just as we are at present not lost to 
them. The I that is 7’ remains forever a part of this universe that exists and is 
active externally to us as long as everything acts on everything else without ex- 
ception, even though our present senses cannot perceive it and we cannot cog- 
nise its effect upon us. Indeed, we do not appear to them in this manner under 
this organisation but always in a configuration that is specific to their new 
organisation; conversely, if they are to become visible to us [135] they will never 
become perceptible to us under forms familiar.to us. Here there would indeed 
be an opportunity for anyone who may be so inclined to give the doctrine of 
metempsychosis* a more natural philosophical meaning than it has ever had 
even to its followers. — These departed ones do not recollect anything to do 
with us, for memory is only for humans. Although we do not know how and 
what the act is through which the dead represent to themselves those to whom 
in this physical envelope we give the name of humans and who are organised in 
a certain way, we are nevertheless at all times an object of their representations. 
A thousand differently organised entities will cognise me, the I who appears 
to all around me thus and not otherwise, in a thousand different forms and 
configurations according to the variety of their receptivity: why should there 


be an exception for the departed? [136] 


Is it not a mere play on words and useless metaphysical speculation to claim 
that, after their death, human beings no longer think about and remember oth- 
er people, when we cannot deny from another perspective that many souls 
are not completely without representations? — My answer is that our words 
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cannot express anything more than the experiences that we have had, and no 
one has ever had a single experience of what happens after we die. All we know 
is that we are completely stripped of our bodies as well as our senses as well as 
of this so very essential precondition for any expression of the spirit which we 
call thinking and remembering. We shall then obviously see that the stated 
result can no longer manifest, but that the cause [137] is completely changed: 
after our death we are just as incapable of memory and thought as we shall be 
of hearing, seeing, smelling or feeling, or eating, drinking, crying or laugh- 
ing. All these activities are the results of this organisation that we lose entirely 
through death. If we are to remember others after death then it must be pos- 
sible for the representations we have made to be replaced by new sensations, 
and if we are to sense things then this must be done by means of our current 
organs. But once we have lost these organs, how can this process continue and 
persist ? How can the results be visible if the cause is missing? Through death 
we cease to be human and, as a result, lose all the properties which are con- 
sequent upon human nature. Sensation, [138] memory and thought are such 
properties. We therefore lose them for no lesser reason than to exchange them 
for other higher ones better suited to our new receptivity. Wholly different 
things and concepts also deserve wholly different names, and if we use foolish 
names then we only show our weakness and negate things and concepts that 
are of an entirely different nature, something that is not without grave con- 
sequences for and danger to the truthfulness of our cognition. We needlessly 
surrender our weapons to the materialists by recognising properties as endur- 
ing when they are simply the results of our current obsolete organisation. 


The significance that we might assign to metempsychosis and which I men- 
tioned above would be as follows: the souls of the dead remain a part of the 
world, and they [139] influence us because everything influences everything 
else, It is not necessary for this effect to be so distant: it may be nearer and 
more present to my sensory organs, even though I do not know that the effect 
is due to these souls. But then nothing can affect my senses more closely than 
it can under a sensible configuration. The departed ones can accordingly even 
have a physical envelope and, consequently, even one of an animal type. — I 
quote this explanation not to present it as my actual opinion; actually I am far 
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from holding this position, as I am convinced this was never what the ancients 
and Orientals actually meant. I cite it here solely to illustrate the fact that if 
someone wants to dream he will find every opportunity everywhere to write 
those dreams at the expense of others and to keep distorting every system [140] 
until he finds some confirmation for them or, at least, believes he has done so. 


23) In due course, after that grand metamorphosis that is in store for every- 
one, when the current world disappears, then the new world-form, this new 
unknown and previously only surmised land appears before us. We shall also 
acquire the same organisation as that of our friends who have gone before us, 
which is peculiar to this new world-form: why then should we not find these 
friends again since we ourselves have not been lost to them in the interim? 


24) If what we in this present configuration have learned about the en- 
tities external to us and about the phenomenon of the earth and the world, 
regardless of all deception and appearance, [141] has already been so excellent, 
orderly and harmonious, and has been orderly and harmonious in the most 
tremendous multiplicity, then why should we not look forward to death, to 
this much more perfect insight into the content of an even better world when 
we have laid the foundations here in such a manner that the results in the form 
of a better future will follow without impediment? Does death not here become 
the gateway to a better life, to the triumph of our nature? How grand must 
this scene be if it is almost impossible for spirits who are already accustomed 
to so much beauty, order, and perfection here below to envision something 
even grander? And how infinitely grand must be He who has destined such 
bliss for His creatures! Should we not believe that Providence has kept hu- 
manity's future condition hidden because the certainty [142] of this magnifi- 
cence that awaits us would make this present life unbearable and incite us to 
accelerate our departure from it with the foolish intent of enjoying this bliss 


all the sooner? 


25) If, as we have established, this single visible world contains thousands 
and thousands of others worlds for thousands and thousands of different ob- 
servers but every entity is only the observer of the world that is tailored to him, 
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then he would have no knowledge of any other: if it were not possible for this 
subject to become the observer of another world by changing his prior organi- 
sation, to grow behind his present form, to work his way up to a higher sphere, 
to look from one world into the other, to act as a witness to [143] the wonderful 
connection of these forms arising from one another and based on one another, 
then what would be the use of this tremendous stock and wealth of worlds? 
Why are there so many continents, kingdoms, countries, cities and villages on 
this earth alone if no one is destined even to leave his borough, or if a village, 
city, or kingdom were to be known only to its inhabitants, and unknown to 
all others, then what would the earth be like? What would become of people 
if no one was able to visit the world’s vastly different parts, to survey and com- 
pare, to relish and feel the immeasurably greater and otherwise unsavoured 
pleasure that comes from it? In such a case, the world would be like a gigantic 
building with a thousand different magnificent apartments, each of which had 
only a single resident: no one among these numerous residents would know 
any [144] of the others or the other parts of the building, and would know 
even less about the arrangement of these parts and the artistry and symmetry 
used in it, and this ignorance would last for all eternity. For whom then is this 
greatest of all joys reserved, this joy of knowing the interrelation of all parts 
and of recognising these parts as a whole? If a partial insight already ensures 
so much joy, then this order and this majestic universe lacks the greatest of 
these: it lacks an observer, a being for whom the whole, the composite exists. 
— The greatest object of understanding would be without a subject to under- 
stand it, the greatest of all pleasures would exist without being enjoyed, and 
the greatest work of art would have no connoisseurs to admire it and so draw 
conclusions about the greatness of its creator; the greatest artist would have 
created the greatest masterpiece for the eternally blind; (145) the most beautiful 
and most succulent fruits would be ripening for no palate to enjoy; and of 
what use would the most beautiful garden be that is enjoyed by no one, or the 
most beautiful and majestic house that would stand empty? Of what use the 
grandest harmony that is not heard by any ear? Of what use so many great, 
majestic qualities of beings and all of nature for which we have no senses? — 
What avails it to gather together everything that can awaken your sense of 
wonder and marvel, to allow the powerful monarchs of the earth, with all 
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their entourages and the largest armies the world has ever seen, to clash against 
one another and measure their strength to decide the fate of the earth, only 
to remove all power of representation from this world?! What then would 
be this greatness, the noise and clamour of battle, these corpses piled upon 
corpses, this devastation of the earth, without the spirit that cognises them? 
What are these things other than — a relocation of these parts? It would be 
just like a [146] tempest that blows into a pile of sand: this atom is now here 
which was previously there, so that it may arrive thither at some point! Is this 
then the grandeur of the world, the wisdom of its creator? What a miserable 
grandeur and wisdom indeed! But let us now suddenly assume a spirit who 
cognises this, who represents this to himself and uses it for a purpose: then 
everything will be arranged into a different configuration, everything will ac- 
quire a sense of dignity, an enlivening breath will enter all parts, and this world 
will for the first time become the world through the spirit that cognises it and 
oversees its parts. — How would this anticipation of even grander scenes and 
more magnificent worlds help us then? — It would mean inciting thirst and 
leading us to the well, but not quenching that thirst; it would mean show- 
ing the land of serenity from afar but making it impossible ever to reach it; it 
would mean having feet that do not walk, and eyes that do not see. [147] What 
good is the richest seed if no one may harvest it? — An order, a perfection 
that is recognised by no one is tantamount to being non-existent. And yet 
this order, this cohesion, this development continues eternally, unstoppably. 
It would be madness to believe that billions of the most exquisite works of art 
had been created and the greatest beings set in motion to reveal to us transi- 
tory creatures the smallest and most insignificant part, and then only for a 
day, like a dream. It would be like moving the ocean to drown a mosquito, or 
prescribing for each fixed star an orbit of thousands of years so that it might 
provide a feeble light to the nocturnal wanderer. Where now is Nature's fru- 
gality now, this so general and so visible law across all creation? Why climb to 
such spiritual heights in this configuration to [148] then be nothing more than 

the shadow of a body that, in turn, serves no further purpose than bringing 
another, equally temporary being to the light in its time? If everything in the 

world has its purpose then why this eternal, resolute, harmonious rising and 

falling, this budding and wilting of beings? Shall nothing endure? Suppose I 
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was able to become what I am now, could become what I was not, could even 
anticipate something more and expect to become more than what I am only 
to be met by — not stagnation, — but as a result of the most terrible, unnatu- 
ral and improbable disjuncture, and against the whole law of continuity,** by 
a dreadful eternal night descending! Light would become darkness and the 
brightest noon become eternal darkest midnight! We would have learned only 
to forget for all eternity! God and Nature would have built like children, [149] 
would have built a house of cards to purposelessly destroy the most magnifi- 
cent building merely on a whim! — No! — all this cannot be! All this sends 
a clear message to us that our 7'shall continue, albeit in other configurations; 
that thousands and thousands of wonderful scenes are still being kept in store 
for us: that we may indeed be mortal insofar as we lose this configuration, 
these senses, and this related mode of seeing the world, but that does not mean 
that we cease to exist entirely; that in a new configuration and with new mod- 
ifications we begin to see a new world that is linked to the previous one, because 
everything is connected; that we die for this world-form so that, through the act 
of dying itself, we may be born for another; that there is a middle way between 
being and absolute not-being: — and that is the way of being different. And 
this being different is proved by the [150] mutability of our organisation and the 
mutability of the world and its configuration that is necessarily linked to it. 


26) If accordingly all these different world-forms which are contained in 
one another, these diverse organisations of ours that gradually develop one 
from the other, this alternating cycle of living and dying that leads to these 
organisations, if all of these must also be interconnected because everything 
is connected, and if they actually only acquire their value through this aiming 
at a common goal, then if we can discover this aim this sequence of worlds as 
it arises one from one another, which is the result of every preceding one and 
which is rooted in and prepared by that preceding one — can be reviewed: 
this may indeed give rise to the great Pythagorean journey of the dead. [151] 
If this cohesion does not become visible to us immediately after we have shed 
this form then it would indeed be necessary at least, if the results of our expe- 
riences and observations at the end of each new terrestrial life are obscured by 
the more powerful impressions of the new life to come, for these experiences 
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and observations to only lie dormant, but after these journeys through an 
indeterminable number of worlds have been completed all the well-springs 
and receptacles of the collected world-experiences then suddenly spring open 
and present themselves to our thinking ‘I’ according to their whole sequence. 
— This journey would not then be from one celestial body to another, from 
one already known configuration and organisation to one thar is equally well- 
known, from animal to human, or from human to animal: it would be even 
more universal and astounding. It would be from one universe and cosmos to 
another completely different from the previous ones, (152; from a known organ- 
isation to one that was entirely unlike it, one regarding which our understand- 
ing presently has no concept and for which our language has no expression. 


Some philosophical systems are very much inclined to assume the kind of 
hierarchy where a transition occurs, as for example from mineral to plant, 
from plant to animal, from animal to human and from there still further, 
e.g. to angel. To me, the following arguments seem to refute this thesis. 


1) All other things being equal, I am always inclined to prefer a system that 
presents God and Nature as greater and more wonderful. I believe that the 
system I have just presented is of that kind and for that reason alone should 
be given preference. [153] 


2) This system assumes that species, genera, and classes as well as the three 
well-known natural kingdoms" are real and have their basis in Nature her- 
self. And yet I believe that, as such, there are only individuals, and not 
species, genera or classes, which are only the creations of human weakness: 
man’s inability to think of everything individually has forced him to take 
certain matching characteristics in objects and then to divide and classify 
them accordingly. Thus, if: 


3) a hierarchy (which has been invented to avoid the jumps" in Nature) 
were to arise from this explanation then every being would have to run 
through and become not the classes but all the individual instances then 
I should have to become everything, and everyone else would have to 
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become me in its turn. — What [154] confusion, what a useless and nev- 
er-ending repetition of the same old thing! Should we have to go round 
and round forever in an eternal circle? Even if this does not happen then 
how would, for example, the last atom or the last element develop, when 
all the others have already advanced? 


I too postulate a hierarchy in Nature: the law of continuity demands it. 
However, I believe it manifests differently. I believe that every being walks its 
own individual path step by step and develops in its own way according to the 
circumstances in which it finds itself and which are unique to it alone. This de- 
velopment of each individual being then takes hold as a part of the development 
of the whole. It is only the law by which this happens that has yet to be dis- 
covered. This progression of entities is a more wonderful and diverse idea than 
we find [155] in the system discussed above, where everything stays within the 
general region of those forms that we already know: no other, more far-reaching 
and better ones are surmised. I have proved above that all these configurations 


and forms of things, even these classes in the realm of Nature, are only for these | 
senses. We are talking about a transition from one of those forms to another, to 


a state where these senses are absent, and where therefore, along with its cause, 
everything that has been built on this mode of sensation must stop. We contin- 
uously carry over this transitory world-form to another entirely different one. In 
our thoughts we dwell unceasingly among these configurations. In this system 
Nature seems too poor, too uniform, and yet her law is the greatest diversity in 
the greatest possible unity. The more a [156] system expresses and demonstrates 
this property of Nature, the closer it comes to the truth. 


27) It is precisely this stronger impression of the new life that enables us 


to understand why at present we can no longer remember anything about the ` 


state preceding our present human life, even if we have gained so much pre- 
cisely through this prior state that, through the use of our faculty of under- 
standing (perhaps acquired for the first time during this stage) and through 
the ability there acquired to draw analogical conclusions, we can make very 
confident inferences about this previous state, even if its type and mode, along 
with its precise nature, are obscured by the more powerful effect of the present 
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life until they resurface at some point by means currently unknown to us. 
Perhaps also [157] this ignorance about our prior condition originates in the 
fact that, on the great ladder on which we ascend toward our perfection we 
have, for the first time, reached that step that is linked to the faculty of under- 
standing and to the ability to remember our previous state, an ability that will 
manifest itself only at the beginning of the next step. 


28) But if everything we sense and cognise does not lead to the content of 
the substantiality itself but is merely the result of the influence of objects out- 
side ourselves upon entities organised in this way and not otherwise then there 
must certainly be a twofold truth: one that reveals what is in the substantiality 
itself, the objective, the absolute of the entities, of the powers outside our- 
selves, which is therefore called absolute truth [158] and another that shows the 
effect that this inner objective has upon entities organised in that way, in ac- 
cordance with their receptivity, and which is not absolute but relative. | want 
to examine the nature of this relative truth in general first and then move on 
to its various subdivisions. 


Relative truth, insofar as it is contrasted with absolute truth, changes with 
its basis, with the organisation and receptivity of the powers of representation. 
It is as diverse as this sensitivity of the entities. It does not lead us to the con- 
tent of things, although it is that content that brings it about. It only deter- 
mines how an object appears, how it must appear under these conditions with 
this receptivity of the subject. For us it is equivalent to actuality, to reality. 
It is the foundation of all our [159] arts and sciences and it is also precisely for 
this reason that they are all relative: they must consequently disappear along 
with their basis, with a different organisation, insofar as this basis is changed. 
This basis is only eternal, necessary and immutable insofar as it is their basis. 
There is no such thing as a melody for the deaf or colours or paintings for the 
blind. If all people were born blind and deaf then what would our sciences, 
arts and philosophy be? Or our legislation? Every new added sense, be it one 
or several, is a revelation of Nature, a means to acquire new experiences and 
knowledge and a closer insight into the content of beings. But this knowledge 
cannot be that content itself because it appears differently through other senses; 
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because it is not confirmed by all the organisations known to us; because it is not 
yet certain how this object is perceived by other (160) possible organisations that are 
still unknown to us. 


If we have accepted the premise that space, extension, substance and body 
are real and that they exist pro se then a chain of direct and indirect conclusions, 
of whole systems and sciences, certainly follows from this premise, from their 
basis. They are also true to the extent that they are the results of these premises 
and to the extent that the premise in question has greater or lesser merit, just as 
the rules of chess are the necessary consequences of the properties once arbitrari- 
ly assigned to each piece. But just as the rules of chess must change when the 
properties assigned to these pieces are replaced with others, so the truth of the 
experiences gathered through our senses and the principles derived from them 
must also change along with our senses and [161] premises. — But however the ex- 
periences thus gathered may change they are always true and established, because 
it is the precise purpose and intention of these powers working in secret to un- 
leash different conclusions, consequences and thoughts through their acting on 
such an organisation (which in its turn affects on another organisation) because 
the cohesion of the world, which is very much arranged for our greatest good, 
necessarily demands that these deceptions must occur in this configuration in 
order to establish a basis for and pave the way for later-developing arrangements 
and manifestations of these powers, because otherwise, by virtue of this cohe- 
sion, we would have to dispense entirely with all representations of objects out- 
side ourselves, since this deception is essentially the substantiality itself insofar 

as it can be recognised by entities of this kind. These [162] experiences and all the 
principles inferred from them are all true if we do not infer more than is permitted 


by the nature of the substantiality and the laws of influence and if it is not inferred . 


that we also, in different circumstances and with different bases, with a different 
organisation, will sense the stated object; that experiences gathered here in this con- 
figuration will be transferred to a different one; that the blind man has a represen- 
tation of a rose or of colours; and that beings in which the sense of sight is lacking 
also have concepts of beauty and ugliness. Therefore, although illness as such is an 
appearance, that is no less of a reason for me to seek a remedy. For in addition 
to it actually containing something factual, which must affect me in this way 
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in these circumstances but differently in others [163] (perhaps even pleasantly) 1 
may still demand that this influence upon me be remedied, i.e. that appearance 
be removed by appearance. Pain may be truth or illusion: as long as we have this 
receptivity no influence will remain unpleasant, because our nature is so con- 
structed that we seek pleasant states and shun unpleasant ones. — Therefore 
nothing in all of relative truth is established truth except the fact that invisible 
powers external to us appear in entities organised in this mode in this situation and 
circumstances in order to appear otherwise in and in respect of a different situation. 


29) If relative truth is determined by the receptivity of the representing 
subject then, given the diversity [164] of the organisations, it must also be quite 
diverse. Its subdivisions are based on this point. Among these different organ- 
isations there is a general, natural and enduring one for us human beings. The 
truth that orientates itself towards this organisation takes its name from it. 
Until now, our system of logic has considered true only that which we expe- 
rience through this organisation, calling everything else error and deception, 
which perhaps explains why the man without a disability is ridiculed in the 
land of the lame. Most of our concepts, such as ugliness and beauty, are based 
upon relative truth. We even transpose the concepts gathered there to worlds that 
we can only surmise and which are quite heterogeneous in nature compared to 
our own, without distinguishing between them. And to this extent we are in 
error. To these worlds we assign beings of an entirely different kind. ‘From a sense 
of pride that is very natural to us and 1165] the inability to think of something 
better, we call this defect in our ideas imperfection, and if we wish to distinguish 
entities of a higher order then we merely attach to them a higher degree of our 
perfection. Here we succumb to the most absurd contradictions, since we assign 
to beings that we think of as incorporeal the faculties of will and understanding, 
properties that essentially presuppose the use of the senses: we believe that a tree 
must be a tree to every being just because it is one to us, and that an inbabitant 
of the “Moon, (Mercury or Saturn must have eyes and ears, understanding 
and will, just because we have them. In other words, we ascr ibe entirely differ a 
causes to the same results. It is this truth that tempts us to regard everything 
into which we do not have a further [166] insight as imp ossible, and to believe 
that a contradiction here must also be a contradiction there, when in fact the 
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premises along with everything else have changed. This is the true and only 
error which stands against this genus of truth, when the concepts gathered 
here are applied to objects of an entirely heterogeneous nature, to entities 
from which we have not derived these concepts. This truth is indeed the basis 
for the cognition that is possible for this organisation but by no means for all 
the cognition that is possible in other forms. Through it we acquire the ideas 
of space, composition, extension, substance, body and shape. These collated 
ideas become premises from which we draw further conclusions, and upon 
which we establish and build entire systems, sciences and arts. Through them 
we assign to objects outside ourselves colour, heat, coldness, smell, taste, rest 
and [167] motion; through them we acquire the concepts of size, beauty and 
ugliness. But if the suppositum,*' the ability to sense all this, if the premises, 
experiences and senses change, then everything consequently ceases to be cold 
or warm, big or small, beautiful or ugly, true or false, because in addition to 
this general enduring organisation there are certain other natural or artificial 
organisations which are, as it were, exceptions to this general rule: they show 
us an object that appears to all human beings in a certain way from a different 
perspective, with different properties that generate their own special sensa- 
tions and thereby also the discovery of distinctive new truths. 


30) These new, distinctive and rarer organisations are thus the source of 
a 168) second form of relative truth. This is not cognised by the general organi- 
sation of human beings. It is caused by microscopic sight, by xanthopsia*® and 
similar circumstances. The differently organised majority of humanity calls 
it a defect, an infirmity, a delusion, an optical illusion or an illness. For this 
majority it is what the cognition of this same majority is to other beings of 
a higher grade of organisation, because to the latter our general human way 
of sensation is similarly defective. But this mode of seeing or cognition is in 
no way a falsehood, error or deception. We bestow these names upon it due to 
the erroneous assumption that only what the general part of humanity cog- 
nises is true. With greater justification it would be an error and deception to 
be yellow-sighted with the same eye-structure by which others see red [169] or 
green; but seeing only yellow with xanthoptic eyes is nature, truth and neces- 
sity. Anyone who makes judgements according to the natural sensations of 
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a more peculiar and rare organisation of this kind is correct and speaks the 

truth, because he judges as he senses and because our own judgements are also 

prompted by our impressions. If all human beings were organised so that the 

structure of most eyes was microscopic then this mode of seeing would be 

the general and true one and our current mode would belong to the unusual 

and irregular ones — And although this individual, according to his way of 
sensation, senses and judges just as truthfully and correctly as all others do 

according to their modes of seeing and sensation, it is for that very reason 

necessary that this so-called defect and way of seeing be rectified, not because 

it is a defect per se, but because as a result of it the sphere of his [170] ideas 
and knowledge, the broadening of which is so very necessary for his felicity 
and perfection, is limited; because this defect is not general; because others 
think, judge, and act quite differently according to their own quite different 
impressions; because it is necessary, for our felicity in this form, to represent 
to ourselves the objects in the same way the general part of humanity does. 
— This arrangement of nature, these anomalies and irregular modes of sensa- 
tion also have great advantages and benefits for our whole cognition: without 
them it would be impossible for people to attain an even higher kind of truth, 
a higher degree of certainty of the known principles. They would not know 
that the same object must look very different through different senses: they 
would believe that their sensation, their [171] way of cognising objects would 
be the only one, would lead to the content of beings, and would be the content 
itself. It would then be impossible for even the most agile thinker to detach 
himself from this so-called illusion. However, the more of these natural or 
artificial organisations we ourselves are in a position to acquire or experience, 
or about which we can at least learn through the experiences of others gifted 
with them, then the more resources we acquire to enable us to detach our- 
selves from this error; to discover new properties previously unknown to us; to 
discover something more general and more real which brings us closer to the 
substantiality; to see our previous experiences confirmed or dismissed even " 
other configurations; to experience for ourselves whether or not mewing " 
more than mere appearance for these senses, e.g. whether or not this beautiful 


face will retain its attraction for us when seen through microscopic eyes. It 


was by [172] sensation through xanthopsia, through the telescope, through the 
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microscope, through every single natural or artificial mode of representation 
that we were first disposed to make the great and important discovery that 
our senses do not in any way lead us to the content of the substantiality, and that 
with our receptivity the representation and configuration of things external to us 
also change. Every emergence of and familiarisation with such a new natural or 
artificial mode of seeing is the most important contribution to our logic and 
an invaluable correction of our current higher knowledge. The natural world 
reveals itself to us through every freak of nature: perhaps with better care and 
diligence the various and so gravely mistreated deformities and birth defects 
would open up a path to new psychological knowledge. [173] 


31) From this there now arises a new third relative truth, which is the high- 
est possible knowledge available to us humans: the ability to compare an ac- 
quired experience, a mode of seeing, with another experience acquired in a 
different organisation in order to confirm and define what is materially ob- 
jective about the thing and what is actual only for these senses and not for 
any other. Most certainly a truth that is sensed not only by the general mode 
of sensation but is also similarly recognised directly or indirectly by all other 


LT 


organisations known to us must be assigned a higher degree of certainty and | | 


reliability. I would like to call this type of relative truth ontological truth to 
distinguish it from the others and for lack of another word because, to us, it is 


the highest type. [174] 


32) This ontological truth is that in which both the general and those spe- 
cial natural or artificial organisations are in agreement; which is not sensed dif- 
ferently by any general or special organisation, nor by xanthopsia, with a tele- 
scope or microscope, nor by any plane, concave, or convex mirror. However, 
as elevated and certain as it might be compared with the other two relative 


truths it still remains a relative truth. It is still far from absolute and it is very 
possible that many of its principles will not be confirmed by the discovery of 


a new organisation but will appear to be an illusion. But it is also possible 
that certain principles of it will stand the test set by all possible organisations: 
indeed, for some it might even have the appearance of certainty, which can- 
not however be considered as evidence 175] until all the experiences have been 
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completed. When all is said and done, this truth is therefore only true and a 
higher truth as long as the things and experiences remain in their current state 
for the future: it is still human knowledge, but a higher order of human knowl- 
edge. Death alone can and must show how much of it will stand the test and 
what new properties of things we shall discover through it; even then this will 
pethaps still be a long way from being the last word. To become acquainted 
with many still hidden properties of the things, with new manifestations of 
these invisible powers, we shall have to die often. Every death is the entrance to 
a new world, to a new life. — We therefore have the following types of relative 
truth, [176] 


1) that which is recognised through certain anomalies and deviations, 
by distinctive, rarer organisations; 


2) that which is confirmed by the general human mode of sensation; 
and finally | 


3) that in which all general and special organisations known to us are 
in agreement. 


None of them is erroneous or a deception just because it may perhaps ap- 
pear otherwise in the light of other types of truth. Error only arises if we claim 
that the way of seeing which is distinctive to a certain organisation and the 
truths thus based on it still remain truths in another organisation where the 
basis is completely changed; if the results of a certain mode of sensation are 
confused with another quite different one; if a claim is made that entities in 
whom the sense of sight is lacking [177] likewise represent to themselves ugli- 
ness as ugliness and beauty as beauty; if we become so very accustomed to this 
mode of sensation that we seek and anticipate all our concepts inferred from 
it in entities of a completely different kind; in short, if we claim that the blind 
man sees and knows what a sun is, and that a tree isa tree to all organisations, 
or if I assume that everything that is a result of these senses is the content of 
the substantiality. — From this it is also apparent that idealism is not nearly as 
detrimental to the certainty of our cognition as is generally suggested. 
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33) Of all the relative truths, ontological truths are the highest. They are the 
basis of our knowledge, the rectifier of our senses and of all our appearances, 
the unmistakable indicator that tells us whether or not something is [178] a mere 
appearance, the guiding thread we must hold onto in this uncertainty, the solid 
ground on which we stand, the place from which we start. It is indeed through 
these alone that we are able to delve into the primeval world and come some- 
what closer to the future. These are the rudiments of our cognition from which 
we can draw further and further inferences, against which we can test and com- 
pare our later experiences, to which we can apply those experiences and discover 
new basic principles for making new discoveries. In this way entire systems are 


organised, all of which we can ultimately trace back to these basic principles. 


34) But what are these basic principles? We should not include among them 
any principle that is not confirmed by all the organisations known to us or 
which is not the logical conclusion of such a generally confirmed basic princi- 
ple. (179) The following are examples of the principles that belong to this cate- 


gory as it is true and certain for all organisations: 
1) That something exists. Organisations only differ from one another in 
their mode of being. All principles that express a certain mode of being, 
insofar as this mode is recognised by certain senses, do not therefore be- 
long to the class of ontological truths; they are however true insofar and as 


long as their basis is and remains true. 


2) That I am and I act. 
3) That I am not always the same; I undergo change. 
4) That things external to me are also real. 


5) That these things are not all one and the same but are different 
and various. [180] 


6) That these things that are external to me act upon me. 
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7) That these things are these things, and that I am I, insofar as one and the 
same change is initiated. 


8) That they are different and that I am different if the effect is different. 
9) That these things appear differently to me if my organs are changed. 


10) That consequently these things are not what they appear to me to be per 
se because they appear differently to me according to the change in organs. 


11) Consequently, this very object must appear differently according to 
how the organs are changed. 


12) That these things must however be something, and something more 


than just my thoughts. [181] 


13) That there are things which cannot exist per se and pro se but which are 
effective in and through other things without which they are not effective; 
these are things that are, as it were, the mere predicate of a subject, and 
consequently cannot be separated from this subject and cannot be thought 
of. Put another way, what is a thought without a thinking being, or a com- 
posite without parts? 


14) That there must also be things which, although we cannot sense them 
with any of our senses, are none the less real for all that because they are che 


subject of the predicates of which we are aware. 


15) Extension, composition, matter, body, shape and size cannot be includ- 
ed in any way among this latter class of things. [182] 


16) That consequently other self-dependent things must be concealed be- 
hind this extension, matter, composition, form, shape, etc. 
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17) That accordingly they are the basis of all activity, of the phenomenon of 
matter, as well as of all types of composition. 


18) That these are the hidden powers that generate this appearance in us. 
19) That accordingly all matter, all extension, all composition is appearance. 


20) That if the form, shape and composition of a thing are changed then 
these inner powers are also changed. 


21) That however we can also bring about this change in these inner powers 
if we [183] create the same external causes under which those changes of 
configuration and shape have previously arisen. 


To this basic principle are connected the basic principles of physics, 
chemistry, pharmacology, husbandry and the other arts and sciences relat- 
ed to them; on it is based the certainty of their practical aspect and on this 
latter is based their theory derived from this practical aspect. 


22) That accordingly similar causes produce similar effects, just as similar ef- 
fects require similar causes. This is one of the most fertile basic principles of 
the whole of human knowledge, through which many individual experi- 


ences and principles acquire their certainty. [184] 


23) That within me there is something enduring which is continuous- 


ly modified. 


24) That my body, as something composite, is not this enduring thing. 
25) That accordingly my T is distinguished from my body, etc. 
35) All these statements we have just presented have a very high degree — 


of certainty. According to their first principle they are and remain sensible. 
But they come closer to the substantiality as it is per se because they are not 
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underestimated or rejected by any known higher organisation. From them a 
number of other statements can even be inferred, and others can be tested and 
corrected by them. They themselves are capable of even further correction and 
enrichment. They are actually only for human beings or for entities capable 
of experiencing and comparing different organisations and then, on the basis 
of [185] these comparisons, drawing conclusions about further relationships. 
The realm of truth is expanded with every new sense and with the new experi- 
ences acquired through it, just as the sphere of knowledge must be immense- 
ly greater for a person with five senses than for someone with only one. — 
Already just in human beings we can find several of these organisations. The 
knowledge and philosophy of a man whose only sense is touch must be entirely 


different or, rather, almost non-existent, and it must be different again where 
the only senses are: 


touch and taste, 
touch and smell, 
touch and hearing, or 
touch and sight. 


Each of these has a separate mode [186] of representing objects to itself 
which is different to ours. To a greater or lesser extent it is capable of compar- 


ing these objects and gathering experiences. — It is different again for people 
who only have 


touch, smell, taste, 
touch, smell, hearing, 
touch, smell, sight, 
touch, taste, hearing, 
touch, taste, sight, 
touch, hearing, sight. 


And it is different again for people who are endowed with four senses, 
such as: 
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touch, smell, taste, hearing, 
touch, smell, taste, sight, 

touch, taste, sight, hearing, 
touch, smell, sight, hearing. 


But for the person who has all five senses at the same time, and the means 
to heighten and strengthen these senses by artificial means, the [187] faculty of 
cognition must be the strongest among the entities that are known to us. Every 
person with the range and number of senses just described has a distinctive 
organisation compared with the others, and it would be worth investigating 
and determining the philosophy and the conceptual sphere which are charac- 
teristic of each one of them and if people are otherwise sufficiently capable of 
properly analysing their concepts, and to know what and how much each indi- 
vidual sense contributes to any given idea, and in this way anatomise the com- 
position of our ideas. Only then could it be determined with any degree of 
reliability what pedagogy, religion, ethics, legislation and perfectibility each 
of these organisations would be capable of, and only then would the relative 
aspect of our ideas appear in its full certainty and strength. In the meantime, 
we can only formulate the following basic principle: [188] 


All concepts and truths that cannot be thought or acquired without, for ex- 
ample, the use of the sight, and which are ultimately resolved there, are relative: 
they are only for entities for whom Providence has intended this sense and upon 
whom it has bestowed it. But here we should note that hardly any of our indi- 
vidual sensible concepts as we represent an object to ourselves are simple, i.e. 
the result of a single sense, but are the results of several senses at once: just 
as, for example, our idea of the rose as we represent it to ourselves arises from 
ideas supplied by four senses, which makes it very much a composite idea. 


36) But as great and elevated as these ontological truths may be and as much 
as [189] the ability to gather and understand them is evidence of the higher val- 
ue of our nature, we still remain incapable of understanding the content of the 
substantiality itself, or the absolute truth. — Absolute truth is what is, per se 
and pro se, in the substantiality itself. It is that invisible power which appears 
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to us through its effects and which acts upon us as differently organised enti- 
ties in various ways. It is not for these senses, for this configuration, for this 
world-form or for human beings. It can never be altered. This power remains 
a power, is always active, affects different subjects in different ways so far as 
they can tolerate it and in accordance with their receptivity, and it is precisely 
through this fact that it becomes the basis and source of all appearances and of 
our relative truth. — This is all we know of it. [190] 


. 37) Absolute truth is for God, and for God alone. God understands the 
powers and essence of things. Creatures judge and draw conclusions according 
to the effects of these powers, according to the manner in which they appear 
to them and according to how they reveal themselves to them, and from this 
they draw conclusions about the basis and nature of the hidden power and its 
reality. God does not discern the actions of human beings as such or He would 
have to have senses and a body similar to our own. But He knows them as the 
effects of those powers that are observable only by Him, effects that thus ap- 
pear to human beings and which they name according to their own language 
and type. As such, and therefore for God as well, there is no space, time, mo- 
tion, body or extension, just as for Him there is obviously no heat and cold, 
light and darkness, or beauty and [191] ugliness. The incomprehensibility of his 
mode of cognition combined with the need to speak to people about God in 
accordance with their faculty of comprehension and with the poverty of our 
languages very often causes us to succumb to the error of anthropomorphism; 
as a result we convert the infinite to the finite. 


38) But how does the idealist acquire cognition of a God? — I think this 
is much easier than it is in any other system. He uses the same bases and has a 
few others of his own as well, because: 


1) He sees effects just as well as an adherent of any other system: from these 
he deduces a cause. He recognises this cause as yet another effect, and thus 
deduces [192) another cause, and then finally an ultimate, highest and gen- 
eral cause for the whole of nature. 
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2) He sees that these causes and effects are based upon one another: he 
therefore deduces the existence of cohesion, order and harmony. He 
knows that these are solely the effects of powers of representations, and 
who accepts as many of these as he? But he also sees that this order and 
these arrangements endlessly surpass his own might and power as well as 
that of all entities known to him. He understands what a remarkable de- 
gree of oversight is here required to arrange the billions of entities in such 
a way that nothing hinders anything else but instead promotes everything 
else, so that harmony reigns everywhere and conflict nowhere. He see that 
this [193] order and agreement exist. He sees that no finite power known to 
him is sufficient to bring about such effects. He therefore concludes that 
there is a being that has created it who is lord and master of the whole of 
nature. He calls this being God. 


3) The idealist knows that there is nothing that does not have a purpose. 
From this premise he draws conclusions about the entities that think about 
it. Remove every purpose from the world and all entities that think it and 
what will become of the world then? What about all the changes and oc- 
currences? — These would be a mere relocation of the elements. But then 
give everything a purpose instead, and cognise these purposes in their 
sub-classification from the smallest to the largest — and see how every- 
thing immediately [194] falls into place! What spirit enlivens all of nature! 
What value all things receive! What source of knowledge and joy is opened 
to the spirit! How this joy grows with the generality of the purpose! How 
everything changes its configuration when this purpose changes! — All of 
this must also have its purpose because nothing is without a purpose. The 
idealist concludes that there is a being which gave everything a purpose 
and gave certain entities the ability to cognise the purposes that had been 
placed into the world-order. He sees that these entities acquire this abili- 
ty in order to become the source of their joy and felicity. And the being 
that understands in the highest degree how everything without exception 
functions as a means for the salvation of the powers of representation [195] 


— this being he calls God. 
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4) In the system of idealism there are so many hidden powers whose con- 
tent we shall never understand. If there were no God then the highest ob- 
ject of all cognition would be without any power that cognised it. Where 
there are lesser, less powerful spirits (and these do exist in the world) there 
must also be a supreme, all-encompassing spirit. — And this spirit is God. 


But could these invisible powers not be the deity? Does idealism not there- 
fore imperceptibly lead to pantheism? — No! I can only think of two panthe- 
istic systems, beneath which all the others can be subsumed. [196] 


The first posits only a single being, with no other entities existing outside 
each other. This system is based on the abuse of the principle ex nibilo nibil fit- 
ah and on the erroneous premise of an absolute space, and it wholly eliminates 
all individuality and personality, nor do I know of any system that would be 
more incomprehensible even with the most plausible demonstration. I believe 
Spinoza's system belongs to this category. 


Another pantheistic system assumes several parts that exist outside one an- 
other but which are all parts of the deity. This type of pantheism is essentially 
true. materialism with regard to the deity. It is defeated by the same objec- 
tions I quoted earlier in my introduction arguing against the materiality of the 
mind. The question of [197] whether or not these parts of the deity are emana- 
tions is just as important because the difficulties for the emanation system are 
greater thart in all the others. Since the emanation system assumes that there 
cannot be creation from nothing, all parts of the world are deemed to have 
already existed within the deity in a more compressed space before the emana- 
tion began. What then has this emanation changed, or produced that is new ? 
— The parts of the deity have received a new location and God, whose parts 
were previously close to one another, has extended Himself so that the whole 
world is nothing more than a more extended, diluted and bloated mass of the 
deity. God has worked in the void because He is now located where, before 
His extension, there was nothing. How has this made the act of creation easier 
for us to understand? [198] Ultimately therefore all thinkers who are thorough- 
ly determined never to admit the weakness of their cognition but will offer 
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any explanation for things that cannot be explained must ultimately fall into 
pantheistic error. — The idealist knows that a God exists, that the world is His 
creation, but he does not know how it came into being. He knows that God 
would cease to be God if His nature and being were less incomprehensible. 
Here he finds peace and has faith while others dream. 


39) Let us now apply these statements to ethics, to this queen of all the sci- 
ences. — What degree of certainty do its basic principles have? How do they 
follow from the above premises? Are they absolute or relative? And [199] how 
great is their relativity? How can virtue exist with this system? Is virtue not 
just an empty name, a deception for this configuration? — After studying the 
above precepts my readers should have no reservations about ranking it also 
among the relative truths, yet of all the basic principles there is perhaps none 
that come closer to absolute truth than those of ethics. They are founded on 
inner rather than outer sensation, on the pleasant or unpleasant impressions 
that I receive. To me the proofs of the relativity of moral principles as well as 
of human virtue seem to be as follows: 


1) Of all the entities known to us, man is the only moral being. This makes 
morality and all its principles something relative. It concerns human beings 
alone, [200] and no other being that is known to us apart from human beings. 


2) Moreover, not all human beings are moral beings. They are moral only 
to the extent that they have the use of the faculties of understanding and 
reason. This presupposes the use of the senses. Imbeciles, lunatics and 
those who have been born blind or deaf are capable either of only a very 


low degree of morality or none at all. 


3) Virtue is excellence and the perfection of nature in any given being. 
Every being, every creature therefore has his own distinctive virtue. This 
is oriented to its nature and is therefore relative. Man is a moral being: 
his virtue [201] is consequently differentiated from the virtues of other en- 
tities through the fact that it is a moral virtue. This kind of virtue is ac- 
cordingly only for humans and is therefore relative in nature. No one but 
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he alone can be perfect or (which amounts to the same thing) virtuous in 
this specific manner. — Since virtue is therefore generally the perfection 
of every being, since man is the only moral being we know, since this mo- 
rality requires the use of the faculties of understanding and reason and, 
consequently, all the other lower subordinate powers, so I also believe that 
human perfection and virtue consists in the agreement of all a human be- 
ing’s powers, and primarily his higher ones, to fashion him into what he 
can be and to [202] reach the degree of perfection possible for him. These 
higher human powers and capabilities are his powers of representation and 
his faculty of desire. These two then determine the value of his actions. The 
perfection of human nature, or its virtue, therefore consists in every hu- 
man being acquiring as many, clear and correct concepts as he can. These 
collated concepts determine his will and become his motives, and he must 
therefore ensure that these motives are as high, pure, and noble as is pos- 
sible for him so that these consequently bring about as many good, chari- 
table, and perfect deeds as our weakness allows. — Or is virtue something 
more in other systems? [203] 


40) This virtue is indeed relative because it is only for human beings, but 
idealism does not remove it, for with the change in his nature only what is spe- 
cific to that nature is lost: the generic aspect, the perfection of nature remains, 
and this orientates itself to the coming configuration, is changed with this, 
and becomes the new perfection of a new form which now appears for the 
first time. Virtue always remains: only the manner of being virtuous is subject 
to change. After death man shall become whatever Providence deems fit: he 
has and always will have a nature, albeit a changed one. This nature is capable 
of its own corresponding perfection, and this is then his virtue as soon as he 
has attained it. It even becomes a higher virtue instead of his previous human 
one if his [204] nature receives an increase in perfection. Thus, according to the 
system of idealism, man does not cease to be virtuous: he merely alters and 
exchanges his virtues and obligations toward others to the extent that he alters 
his organisation, of which his previous nature as well as his previous virtue 
was a consequence. It may be that with this change some obligations lapse 
(for who could fulfil his obligation to enjoy food in moderation if the new 
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organisation is not made for the consumption of food?). But these obliga- 
tions were then the results of the previous organisation, a means for removing 
unpleasant impressions from a nature sensing them in this manner: these are 
then replaced by others unknown to us, which again are but equally natural 
results of this organisation as yet unknown to us, which are an equally appro- 
priate means [205] of weakening and preventing the impact on our changed 
receptivity of new, adverse impressions of objects external to us. Put another 
way, would one continue to have further obligations toward a wife if he was in 
a situation where marriage was inconceivable, or obligations towards children 
if there was no procreation? — I just want to hastily sketch some of the conse- 
quences for ethics of the accepted principles of idealism in order to show the 
connection between the two. A more detailed elaboration will perhaps form 
the subject of a separate treatise. 


1) I exist, and the arrangement of my nature requires me to seek pleasure 


and shun suffering. 


2) Other objects apart from me exist also: they act continuously upon [206] 
my nature which is appropriately structured and sensible; they produce 
changes in me. 5 


3) Some of these changes are agreeable to me and others are not. 


4) The original arrangement of my nature compels me to seck agreeable 
changes and avoid disagreeable ones, and it matters not whether the un- 
pleasantness is in the object itself or in a certain inclination of my spirit, i.e. 
in an adverse association. I must shun both as longas my spirit is so inclined. 


3) This compels me to behave in a certain way; otherwise suffering, which 
my nature so very much abhors, will be the consequence of my action. [207] 


I must avoid it, or I shall be miserable. 


6) But an impression that is initially pleasant but has immeasurably more 
unpleasant consequences in the long run cannot be the object of my desire 
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except in the case where I barely recognise these consequences or not at all. 


The first impression can therefore not be decisive when determining the 
goodness of an object: I need other criteria to avoid being in error. These 
are the quantity and duration of the pleasant or unpleasant consequences. 


7) The same instinct that drives me away from all objects whose harmful 
effects I cognise teaches me to shun every object whose first consequences 
may indeed be pleasant [208] but which cause great loathing later. 


a) The more far-reaching the consequences I foresee, the more correct 
‘is my behaviour. 


b) Every immediate impression is deceptive. 
c) All human immorality is based on the necessary or self-imposed lim- 
its of their faculty of reason, be it out of haste or sloth. 


8) If duration is the criterion for all pleasure and if I am an eternal being, 
then only that which accompanies me to this new state, which has benefi- 
cial consequences [209] that can reach it and which is a means for improving 
this state, can be good and desirable for me. 


9) Nothing that is external to me, such as my wealth, status or authority, 
is of this kind: such things remain behind here while I go forwards. They 
should not be the ultimate goal of my actions. They are of value only to the 


| extent that they are a means for improving my inner condition, for devel- 


oping the powers of my spirit into something better. 
10) My inner perfection is therefore my goal; everything else is a means for 


achieving this. — But this inner perfection consists in the perfection of my 
most excellent powers. These are the will and the faculty of understanding. (210] 
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11) The perfection of my understanding lies in the quantity, vividness and 
correctness of its ideas. The perfection of the will lies in the influence that 
these concepts exert on it, and in the purity and loftiness of its motives. 


12) This quantity and correctness of my concepts enable me to arrive at 
the correct perspective chosen from among several different alternatives. 
It allows me an insight into the connections and relationships to me of 
things which, depending on the diversity of viewpoint, are no less varied. 
Through this I shall simply be all the more disposed to properly calculate 
the pleasant and unpleasant consequences, to assign to things external to 
me no greater value than they deserve, to regard them as a means [211] for 
perfecting my higher nature, and to seek them out only insofar as I choose 
what is truly good for me and, consequently, experience the least amount 


of suffering. 


13) The state in which I experience the least amount of suffering and the 
greatest amount of joy throughout my whole duration is the state of felicity. 
Only the perfection of my spirit and therefore virtue leads to felicity. The 
greatest and purest joy I am capable of experiencing here below is linked to 
it. Virtue is its own reward and does not depend on the foolish approval of 
my fellow-humans. [212] 


14) Not everyone can view the consequences of his actions across such a 
great distance and preserve this perfection of the spirit in this state of purity: 
I see others who proclaim the more remote consequences to these weaker 
human beings on the basis of their own experiences and reflections or of 
those of others, and out of love, benevolence and a sense of duty. From ex- 
perience I see that all those who trust what they have to say, and who heed 
their warnings and commandments, are no worse situated than if these were 
the fruits of their own experiences and reflections. If I am thus also one of 
these weaker ones (and who sees into all things with absolute clarity ?) then 
the original structure of my nature likewise obliges me, if this structure is 
true to my nature, [213] to follow them. They introduce themselves to me as 
my superiors and lawgivers: the reward for my obedience is that their insight 
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and experience becomes my own, that they stop me from falling into various 
pitfalls, and that they save me from the sufferings associated with them. An 
open admission of my weakness and renunciation of my wilfulness replace 
my other defects and themselves become the perfection of my spirit and the 
rich wellspring of my happiness, for I now act, as I should, out of mere faith 
as I should, to avoid pain, just as I would act on my own initiative if my in- 
sight into the interrelationship of things was less limited. [214] 


41) The objects external to me may then essentially be more or less what 
they want to be either per se or as far as other entities are concerned: for us, as 
long as we have this sensitivity, they are nothing less than actual, real things. 
As we explained above, the first causes of our morality are the pleasant or un- 
pleasant effect of external objects upon us sensitive creatures in the light of this 
structure of our nature. As long as this nature is the same (and idealism does 
not remove this) then all the bases of morality and virtue remain. Even this 
nature can never change to the extent that achieving perfection does not always 
remain its destiny and purpose, however different the paths may be to attain 
it depending on the diversity of the organisation. Virtue remains virtue in all 
configurations because it is the perfection [215] of its nature. Every organisation 
is capable of it. From the diversity of these natures arises the diversity of virtue. 
And the virtue of a higher nature is therefore no less a virtue simply because 
it is not the virtue of man, just as the virtue of man loses nothing because it 
is not at the same time the virtue of lesser entities. "For everything is good and 
perfect in its own way. 
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ENDNOTES 


When with heavenly light 

His mind was filled, first on the wandering stars 

And fixed orbs he bent his wondering gaze; 

Then saw what darkness veils our earthly day 

And scorned the insults heaped upon his cor[ p]se. 

Lucan, Pharsalia, Book IX, lines 11—14, translation by Edward Ridley (1863). 
The reference is to Pompey. 


The philosophical theory that knowledge is gathered primarily through sense per- 
ception. John Locke was a pioneer and the concept also appears in Kant's transcen- 
dental aesthetics, where sensibility is defined as the capacity for receiving representa- 


tions through the mode in which we are affected by objects. 


These are the four humours of Aristotle's philosophy: choleric, melancholic, san- 


guine, and phlegmatic; they also correspond to the four elements in alchemy. 
Julien Offray de La Mettrie (1709—1751), physician and materialist philosopher. 


Systéme de la Nature ou Des Loix du Monde Physique et du Monde Moral (‘The System 
of Nature or, the Laws of the Moral and Physical World) by Paul Henri Thiry d'Hol- 
bach, published anonymously in 1770, describes the universe and the laws of nature 
from the perspective of materialistic philosophy. 


Descartes described subtle substance as a type of substance so fine that it can- 
not be detected by the senses. He suggested that subtle substance was responsible 
for phenomena such as gravity, where subtle substance was supposed to push ob- 
jects toward the centre of the earth. Sec John Cottingham (ed.), The Cambridge 
Companion to Descartes (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992), 251. 
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Subtle substance is also mentioned in a number of hermetic and alchemical writings, 


such as The Emerald Tablet of Hermes Trismegistus. 


& Jn Aristotelian philosophy, that which gives life to the body. Sce Aristotle De ani- 
ma (On the Soul). 


h. Greek. Spirit. 

i Greek. I breathe. 

j Latin. To breathe. 

k. Latin. Soul. 

l Latin. Mind. 

m. The metaphysical concept of taking up space. It is an important feature of the work 
of Descartes (who defined it as the property of existing in more than one dimen- 
sion), Spinoza and John Locke, for whom it was ‘only the Space that lies between the 
Extremities of those solid coherent Parts.’ id EAN i 

n. In Aristotelian philosophy, accident is the property of an object without relation to its | 


essence. For example, a table is a table, regardless of whether it is made of wood, met- 
al, or glass. 


o. Christian Garve (1742—1798), a philosopher and translator of Breslau. 


Adam Fergusons Grundsätze der Moralphilosophie, Leipzig 1772. A translation 


P. 
with commentary of Ferguson's Institutes of Moral Philosophy was first published 
in 1769. . 

qg. Weishaupt uses the terms an sich, für sich and in sich, which in this text are translated _, 


by their Latin equivalents as, respectively, per se (acting as such), pro se (acting for it- 


self), and in se (in terms of its content). 
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This is the dilemma with which Weishaupt commences the Illuminati’s Docetist 

degree, the first of the order’s two higher mystery degrees. See The Secret School of 
Wisdom, p. 337. The term itself powerfully illustrates his struggle to express ideas 

that reach beyond sense experience in a medium that relies on it: language. Docetist 

is derived from the Greek doxetv (to seem) and refers to the early Christian doctrine 

of Docetism, which taught that the Biblical Jesus, in his human form, was an illu- 

sion, since God is an infinite being and the physical world is finite. It was rejected in 

325 AD and is considered heretical in several Christian denominations. Weishaupt's 

philosophy, however, is Docetist only to the extent that he considers all substance as 

perceived through the senses as illusory. This includes the physical manifestation of 
the deity, Strictly speaking, it is then not illusory, but conditional. 


A ‘sub-branch of metaphysics, ontology is the philosophical study of existence and 
» being. A major focus of ontology is the question of what entities exist or can be pro- 


‘posed to exist, and how these entities can be classified or grouped. 


„| Invancient Greece, Sophists were teachers of philosophy and rhetoric who trained 


young statesmen and nobles in excellence in oratory. Socrates condemned them as 
shallow and dishonest and this reputation still follows the Sophist to the present day. 
Based on the teachings of ancient Greek philosopher Epicurus, Epicureanism is a 
purely materialist school of philosophy. 


‘These philosophers and philosophical schools were sceptical about information re- 
ceived through the senses. 


Latin. In great enterprises it is enough to have willed success. 
. Propertius, Elegies, Book II, 10, 6. 


The Scholastics included philosophers like St. Thomas Aquinas, and from 1100 to 
1700 their system, which aimed at defending Biblical dogma, was the dominant one 


at European universities. 


The axiom ‘Nihil est in intellectu quod non prius in sensu’ as formulated by Thomas 


Aquinas in his Questiones disputatae de veritate. 


ab. 


ac, 
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See his Essay Concerning Human Understanding (1690). 
Sentence apparently incomplete in the original. 
Latin. A way of secing. 


Among the ancient Greeks, metempsychosis refers to the transmigration of the soul, 
an idea that is nearly identical to that of reincarnation. First linked to Pherecydes 
of Cyros (580—520 BC) and popularised by Pythagoras (570—495 BC), the no- 
tion that the souls of the departed return to the material world in another human 
form until they have reached a such degree of perfection that they no longer require 
the material form is also discussed in several of Platos dialogues, such as ‘Phaedrus 
and "Timaeus. Another variant is that the souls of the dead traverse a series of 
worlds until they reach a state of spiritual perfection or are reunited with the deity. 


Weishaupt argues that the soul neither assumes another material human or other 
form nor travels to a different world: it does not go anywhere at all, but only chang- 
es its receptivity. Since the soul itself is not material and does not exist in time and 
space, concepts that are essential to our receptivity in the physical world, we can- 
not see or in-teract with the souls of the dead directly. However, since it does not 
actually depart from this world, it can still in-teract with the living in indirect ways. 


Weishaupt uses the term metempsychosis as Lessing does in his brief philosophical 
outline "That man can have more than five senses’ (Daf der Mensch mehr als fünf 
Sinne haben kann), but as Martin Mulsow has pointed out, Weishaupt's overall view 
of the soul's progress after death more closely resembles Charles Bonnet's concept of 
philosophical Palingenesis. In other words, rather than entering a different body or 
travelling to a different world, the soul experiences a caterpillar-like remodelling, so 
that it represents to himself its new state as having entered another world and ‘body’, 
since that state is radically different from its present one. 


A fundamental principle of calculus introduced by Gottfried Leibniz (1646-1716) 
by which anything that can be successfully applied in the finite can also be applied to 


the infinite. 


ad. 


ac. 
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The mineral, plant, and animal kingdoms according to Carl von Linnés classification. 
As Leibniz put it in his New Essays IV. 6, ‘La nature ne fait jamais des sauts, "Nature 
does not make jumps’, an idea that Charles Darwin was later to develop in his Origin 
of the Species. 


The absolute, eternal essence underlying all accidents (accident: see Endnote xiv), 


that which is objectively true about something. 


Xanthopsia, also called yellow-sight, is a medical condition causing the afflicted per- 
son to see everything with a yellow tint. 


Latin. Nothing comes from nothing. 
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